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VICTURI SALUTAMUS 


T THE annual meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
A ciation in Rochester, New York, in December, 1926, the 
question of establishing a review in the field of modern 
history was considered informally by members of the Associa- 
tion. A committee, consisting of Professors Chester P. Higby 
(University of Wisconsin), chairman, Robert J. Kerner (Uni- 
versity of California), Edward Mead Earle (Columbia Univer- 
sity), William L. Langer (Harvard University), and Albert 
Hyma (University of Michigan), was created, with power to 
take such action as it might deem possible and wise. This com- 
mittee, after a thorough study of the problem, in 1928 invited 
the University of Chicago Press to undertake the publication of 
such a historical review. The University of Chicago Press ac- 
cepted the invitation, and in July, 1928, announced the estab- 
lishment of the Journal of Modern.History. The response to this 
announcement was most encouraging, both in the form of sub- 
scriptions and in the indication by students and teachers of his- 
tory of a willingness to contribute articles, prepare reviews of 
books, and otherwise assist the publication of the Journal. For 
these evidences of good will, we desire to express our thanks. 
Inasmuch as the publication of the Journal is made possible 
only by the grant of a considerable subsidy from the University 
of Chicago Press, the Press will assume editorial control, and has 
appointed the managing editor and the assistant editor. The 
Press desires, however, to have the co-operation of students of 
modern history throughout the United States. In keeping with 
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this policy, the Press asked the original committee to nominate 
the Board of Editors, which they did, and their recommenda- 
tions were accepted. It is our hope that a method may be devised 
by which the Board of Editors will be chosen by the students of 
modern history and that all sections of the country and as many 
aspects of modern history as possible may be represented. 

The scope of the Journal will be the history of Europe and 
its expansion from the Renaissance to the close of the World 
War. Intellectual history and the history of the arts and sci- 
ences will come within its purview quite as properly as the more 
familiar political, religious, economic, and social aspects; nor 
will military and naval history be neglected. It will publish: 
(1) articles of the kind usually found in historical reviews; (2) 
“historical revisions,” i.e., short articles showing how traditional 
views have been modified by modern research; (3) documents, 
particularly those not easily accessible, e.g., from local or pri- 
vate archives; (4) reviews of books, including comptes rendus 
of the more important books; (5) bibliographical surveys of the 
recent literature of particular aspects of modern history; and 
(6) bibliographical notes and historical information of all kinds. 

The experience gained in preparing this issue has shown 
that the most difficult problem of the Board of Editors will be in 
providing satisfactory bibliographical information. We have 
endeavored to list the books of consequence which have appeared 
in 1928, but we have no doubt that many have been omitted, per- 
haps many to which specialists attach importance. Since a large 
number of students have signified their willingness to co-operate 
in the preparation of bibliographical material, we cordially in- 
vite them to send to the managing editor notices of books in their 
particular fields, with a brief comment, if they so desire. Such 
notices can be transmitted on a postcard or on a 3X65 library 
card; full bibliographical information is desired. We shall also 
welcome the submission of bibliographical articles similar to the 
one on Erasmus appearing in this issue. Inasmuch as Social 
Science Abstracts will publish abstracts of the important arti- 
cles in historical journals, it has seemed to the Board of Editors 
that the mere listing of such articles in the Journal of Modern 
History would be a waste of effort and space. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF MODERN EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY IN THE UNITED STATES 


N SPITE of the European origin of the great majority of 
Americans, in the United States comparatively little at- 
tention to the history of Europe has been paid until quite 

recently. The emigrants from Europe immediately found them- 
selves confronted with the gigantic task of conquering the new 
American continent. This problem absorbed most of their ener- 
gy and enthusiasm. Engrossed in this task, they felt they had 
neither the time nor the resources either to study or to write the 
history of the continent whence they had come. Prescott, the 
historian of Spain, Motley, of the Netherlands, Lea, of the In- 
quisition, and Mahan, of sea power, constitute practically the 
entire roster of the early American historians of Europe who 
won general recognition for their work. The classical traditions 
of the schools co-operated with the absorption of the American 
people in the material conquest of America to prevent European 
history from having an important place in the school curriculum 
of the United States. 

Three other factors undoubtedly tended in the same direc- 
tion. First, the peculiar geographical situation of their coun- 
try made Europe seem very remote to the American people and 
caused them to concentrate their attention almost exclusively on 
domestic problems. Second, at all times the second generation 
of immigrant stock has tried to slough off as quickly as possible 
the customs and traditions that marked it off from its fellows. 
And third, in recent years, in particular, great efforts have been 
made to educate the first generation of immigrants in the ideals 
of America through emphasis on the history of the United 
States. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century the situation 
changed decidedly. The American people completed the con- 
quest of the continent; wealth began to accumulate; and an in- 
terest in cultural matters developed. At the end of the century 
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the Spanish-American War and the annexation of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines forced the subject of world-politics on the 
attention of the United States. Finally, the World War brought 
Europe and its problems home to the American people in the 
most effective manner imaginable. Many symptoms of the 
change in popular psychology might be noted. The Chautauqua 
movement of the eighties stimulated an interest in culture on the 
part of the middle class. Young artists and scholars made pil- 
grimages to France and Germany to sit at the feet of the best 
masters of Europe. Upon their return they quickened academic 
life in America into a new activity. Little bands of scholars com- 
menced to found learned societies and scholarly journals. 

As a branch in the curriculum European history profited 
from this intellectual awakening. At first it had no place‘in the 
elementary schools; the secondary schools devoted a single year 
to a course in general history which many students did not take ; 
and the colleges offered a few general courses in American and 
European history as electives in the junior and senior years. 
But gradually an interest in European history worked its way 
down into the elementary schools and up into the new graduate 
schools. The establishment of graduate schools developed more 
specialized courses and even seminars in European history. With 
the spread of the elective system, history began to be taught in 
the earlier years of the college curriculum. The report of the 
Committee of Seven of the American Historical Association rec- 
ommended three years of European history in the high school 
curriculum. The report of the Committee of Eight gave it more 
than two years in the scheme of studies for the best elementary 
schools. These developments gradually produced a class of pro- 
fessional historical scholars. At first one man taught all the his- 
tory offered in colleges of even the first rank; not infrequently 
the same individual taught political science and economics as 
well. With the increased attention to history, professors of Eu- 
ropean history and then of modern European history began to 
appear in the larger universities and colleges. 

Although laymen have done some excellent work, this new 
class of professional specialists has done most of the scholarly 
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work in modern European history in the United States. The 
conditions under which these scholars have lived and worked 
have largely determined the present status of their particular 
field of knowledge. They have shared all the disadvantages un- 
der which their colleagues in other fields of learning have worked, 
and they have had to contend with some handicaps peculiar to 
the field of modern European history. 

In common with their professional colleagues in other 
branches of learning, modern European history scholars have 
struggled w.th the problems of heavy schedules of teaching, 
small financial resources, and the lack of the tools of scholarship. 
More often than not they have taughi fifteen hours a week, and 
they have frequently lectured in three, four, and even in as many 
as five slightly related fields of history. This situation has left 
them little time for scholarly activity and has reduced their lec- 
tures, in the main, to a recital of the better-known facts. Theo- 
retically they might have done something with their summer va- 
cations. In practice they have had to face a difficult financial 
problem. In the earlier stages of the academic career salaries 
hover around the minimum required for subsistence, and all too 
many young men-—not to speak of older professors—succumb 
to the temptation to teach during the summer session. In the 
face of these discouraging conditions only the resolute persevere 
in the path of scholarly investigation and production. 

The handicaps peculiar to their field of knowledge have made 
the task of modern European history scholars particularly diffi- 
cult. They have usually had to content themselves with an 
equipment that made scholarly work impossible. In most cases 
they have had access in the libraries of their own institutions 
only to the most indispensable secondary authorities. They 
have lacked even the commonest source materials and have done 
without the necessary learned journals and bibliographical aids. 
Neither the tax-payer, nor the administrator, nor the philan- 
thropist has shown any great interest in improving the situation. 
The students of modern European history have had no family 
papers or local archives to fall back upon, such as their col- 
leagues in the field of American history have often used. On the 
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contrary, they have had to go long distances to the few large 
collections of material in America, or they have made the long, 
expensive voyage to the libraries and archives of Europe. 
When American scholars in the field have carried on an in- 
vestigation in the face of these obstacles they have usually found 
it difficult to get the results of their investigation published. 
While the connection between publication and scholarship may 
not be so vital as is often assumed, the hope of publishing cer- 
tainly often spurs on the flagging zeal of the scholar. The pub- 
lishers of the United States have not felt in a position to give 
modern European history scholars much encouragement. As 
business men the publishers have been interested in books that 
seli. As a result, they have too often encouraged the professional 
scholars to write textbooks, and the novelists, journalists, and 
scandalmongers to write history. For very few scholars know the 
art of popularization. The opportunity to publish articles has 
been no better than that for books. Modern European history 
scholars in the United States have had to share the pages of the 
American Historical Review with scholars in other fields of his- 
tory. In contrast with their colleagues in American history, they 
could not fall back on local or regional publications in case their 
articles proved unacceptable. Under these conditions they often 
made no attempt to contribute to the history of modern Europe. 
In view of the short period of time in which they have been 
at work and the obstacles with which they have had to contend, 
American scholars in the field of modern European history have 
made a creditable showing. Two years ago a member of this 
group made a fairly extensive survey of the professional train- 
ing and productivity of those at work in this field of knowledge. 
It showed that the history departments of the smaller colleges 
were still manned almost entirely by men trained in American 
history. The men really trained in modern European history 
received their training in most instances in one of three large 
Eastern graduate schools. About half of those that replied to 
the questionnaire had traveled at some time in Europe, and a 
majority of those that had traveled abroad had done some work 
in European libraries or archives. Most of these scholars, how- 
ever, carried on their investigations in four institutions: the 
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British Museura, the Public Record Office, the Bibliothéque Na- 
tionale, and the Archives Nationales. Very few reported having 
worked elsewhere in Europe. 

The survey also showed that, whatever their training, Amer- 
ican scholars were interested only in certain phases and periods 
of modern European history. Geography and language have 
co-operated toward confining their attention to a few countries 
of Western Europe. A large proportion of them have ventured 
no farther from home than the British Isles, where they could 
still make use of their mother-tongue. When they have gone 
farther afield they have usually worked in the history of France, 
where they found the language comparatively easy to read, if 
indeed difficult to pronounce. A few American scholars have al- 
ways been interested in German history. Of recent years, under 
the influence of the late Professor Coolidge, of Harvard, small 
groups have begun to work in Slavic history and in the history 
of the Near East. There are still professors of European history 
in the United States, however, who shy at anything written in a 
foreign language. American scholars have likewise emphasized 
the near in time as well as in space. ‘The average American un- 
dergraduate has a great contempt for courses that do not seem 
to him of immediate practical benefit. In a desperate effort to 
hold his feeble interest, professors of modern European history 
in the United States have given increasing attention to the most 
dramatic periods and to recent history. Before the late war the 
Revolutionary period and the nineteenth century received their 
principal attention. Since that struggle everything prior to 
1870 has been almost ancient history. Of course the ultimate re- 
sult of this highly unhistorical concession to student public opin- 
ion will be to reduce the modern European history curriculum to 
courses in recent politics and current events. In the field of so- 
cial history the survey showed that American scholars were do- 
ing far more talking than work. 

The investigation made two years ago likewise disclosed some 
interesting facts about the geographical distribution of Ameri- 
can scholarly production. The writing of books and articles in 
the field of modern European history is largely being done by 
members of the faculties of the larger and better equipped uni- 
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versities. Over half of the books and articles reported in the sur- 
vey were the work of men connected with the twenty-six institu- 
tions that have met the requirements of the American Associa- 
tion of Universities. Consequently the productive scholars live 
in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and Middle Western 
states. The South and the West have not as yet done their share 
toward writing the history of Europe. The chief exceptions to 
this statement are scholars located at the University of North 
Carolina, Duke University, and the University of Texas in the 
South, and at the University of California and Leland Stanford 
University in the Far West. Most institutions of learning in the 
United States still fail to provide the conditions or the incentives 
for scholarly production in the field of modern European his- 
tory. ' 

When one turns from the past achievements of American 
scholarship in the field of modern European history to the condi- 
tions likely to influence its future development, the prospects 
are most encouraging. Many of the obstacles to pursuit of schol- 
arship in this branch of learning are being gradually removed. 
The establishment of university presses has created a number of 
agencies prepared to judge historical books on the basis of schol- 
arship rather than on the prospects of their use as textbooks. 
The establishment of the Journal of Modern History through 
the co-operation of the University of Chicago gives modern Eu- 
ropean history scholars an opportunity for the publication of ar- 
ticles such as they have never possessed before. The establishment 
of the Guggenheim, Commonwealth, and other scholarships by 
great foundations now makes it possible for young American 
scholars of recognized ability to study in the archives of Europe. 
The creation of such collections as the Hoover War Library at 
Leland Stanford University gives the United States the finest 
collection of source material relating to the World War and 
holds out the promise that the intellectual awakening of the 
United States may result in similar gifts from other philan- 
thropists. This survey seems to indicate that the present status 
of modern European history in the United States is creditable 
and encouraging. 

Cuester P. Hicsy 

Universiry or Wisconsin 
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ENGLAND AND DENMARK IN THE LATER 
DAYS OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


PRIL 4, 1588, Frederick II, the king of Denmark, died 


and left his crown to his son, Christian IV, whose long 

reign covered the remainder of that of Elizabeth and 
extended far down into the seventeenth century. The new king 
was only ten years old, so that for some years the government 
was carried on in his name by old Nicholas Kaas, the chan- 
cellor, Peter Munk, the admiral, and other members of the 
Danish council, and by the queen dowager. Dr. Rogers, one of 
the English Masters of Requests, was, immediately on news of 
the death of Frederick, sent to Denmark with letters from the 
queen, Leicester, Walsingham, and others to the young king, 
the queen, and councilors, for the purpose of continuing with as 
little break as possible the existing good relations between the 
two countries. Intercourse remained frequent. There was sel- 
dom a year in which there was not an embassy in one direction 
or the other, frequently two or more within the year, besides fre- 
quent exchanges of letters. There were English envoys in Den- 
mark in 1588, 1589, 1592, 1596, 1598, and Danish envoys in 
England in every year from 1586 to 1592, and almost as fre- 
quently in later years. Besides, during almost the whole period 
a private agent of the Darish government lived in London, pro- 
vided his employers with such news of interest as came within his 
notice, and acted as a handy man to carry out instructions from 
home and to assist more dignified Danish envoys when they came 
to England. Such informal and unaccredited diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, somewhat higher than messengers, but lower than 
ministers or even accredited agents, were characteristic of this 
period and were made use of by all governments. England had 
such correspondents in France, Spain, Italy, and elsewhere. 
The French government made regular use of the services of the 
French pastor in London and had similar agents in other coun- 
tries. This representative of Denmark, who may well be taken 
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as a type of the class, was a certain Peter Vaerheil, a learned 
wanderer. He was a Fleming of a good family of Bruges, who 
left his country when young and studied first at a German, then 
at an English university. He wandered to France, was in the 
service of Henry of Bourbon while that prince was still only 
king of Navarre, and was by him recommended to the ear] of 
Leicester in the Netherlands. After spending two years in his 
employ he was sent at his own request with Dr. Rogers on his 
northern embassy of 1588, and at that time transferred his serv- 
ices to the king of Denmark. By him he was sent to London and 
kept there at an exiguous salary until 1598 or later. He sent 
frequent news-letters home, written in excellent Latin. In the 
later years of his service he was suspected by the English gov- 
ernment of being in the Spanish interest and became on that ac- 
count an occasion of protest in the troubled Danish negotia- 
tions.* 

Much intercourse between the two governments was carried 
on by correspondence. At the time of the accession of the new 
king, Denmark had recently proffered her good offices in secur- 
ing peace between England and Spain, and had made equally 
gratuitous offers of help in settling existing disputes between 
England and Scotland. These offers and the English refusal 
of them were the occasion for'many letters. A country which 
touched both the North Sea and the Baltic could hardly avoid 
being drawn into the long dispute between the English Mer- 
chants Adventurers and the Hanse towns, and there were ex- 
changes of letters between the Danish and the English govern- 
ments on that subject from February of the Armada year for- 
ward. There still lies among the English records a long and 
friendly letter from the aged Frederick with his seal attached, 
dated February 28, 1588, five days before his death, addressed 
to the queen, expressing his regret at the breach between the 
English merchants and the city of Hamburg and the establish- 
ment of the new residence of the former at Stade. The Elbe is 
wide, he points out, and the transfer of English trade to its 

*W. D. Macray, Report on Royal Archives of Denmark, 45th Annual Re- 


port, Dep. Keeper of the Records, App. ii, pp. 30-32, 39, 49, 50-54; “Instructions 
to Dr. Rogers,” Murdin, Burghley Papers, pp. 627-29. 
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southern bank will cause loss, not only to Hamburg, but to him. 
He will gladly arbitrate between the English merchants and 
Hamburg; and if that is unacceptable the English queen must 
know that there are just as good ports on the north side of the 
river as on the south, and it would be a kindly act to a friendly 
sovereign to induce the merchants to establish themselves there. 
In any case public right should be preferred to the mere pe- 
cuniary advantage of private merchants. But neither this nor 
later protests or invitations were effective in the conflict. 

In 1589, and again in 1597, Elizabeth wrote to Christian in 
support of the claims of a Dutch lady whom a Danish noble, 
Harloff Daa, had brought to England as his wife and deserted 
there. In 1590 the queen gave letters of introduction to Horatio 
Pallavicini, who was visiting Denmark on his way to Germany 
in the interest of Henry IV, and in 1593 the king in turn recom- 
mended to her a fugitive member of the royal house of Persia 
escaped from the Turks. A letter was sent by the queen through 
Thomas Ferrers in 1595, asking for the loan of ships to take 
part in the Cadiz expedition. Ferrers went in considerable state 
for a messenger, having with him a coach and four horses. Four 
servants accompanied him. He was six weeks on his journey. It 
was while he was passing through Holstein at this time that 
Hendrick Ransom, an official of the Danish king, offered pri- 
vately to lend to the queen 20,000 dollars or more on interest, as 
his father had almost fifty years before at Antwerp made a simi- 
lar loan to Sir Thomas Gresham for the queen’s father. There 
are still some scores of letters between the sovereigns or their 
ministers, either original or copies, lying in the archives of Den- 
mark, in addition to those preserved in England.’ 

Most of the negotiations between the two governments were, 
however, carried on in a series of embassies to and fro. A short 
account of the incidents of these may be given before taking up 
the subjects to which they were devoted. The embassy of Dr. 
Rogers in 1588 has already been mentioned. Sir Jerome Hor- 
sey, who was sent to Russia in 1589, was ordered to visit Den- 

745th Rep., Dep. Keeper, pp. 30-32, 49; 46th Rep., App. ii, pp. 33, 35; 


Cottonian MSS, Nero, B. iv, fos. 250-51; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1595-97, p. 29; 
Cal. Hatfield House MSS, vi, 69. 
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mark on his way, and has left an interesting account of his 
reception at Copenhagen. An English envoy, Christopher Par- 
kins, was sent to Denmark twice in the year 1590, and later in 
the same year a Danish ambassador, Dr. George Schomaker, ap- 
peared in England. In 1592 a new Danish envoy, Paul Knibbe, 
came to England. He visited Oxford in September, hoping to 
meet the queen there, but she was still on progress in the West, 
and he had to wait two weeks to see her. An appointment was 
then made for him on a Sunday afternoon, and the queen’s car- 
riage was sent to carry him the few steps between his stopping- 
place and where he must dismount for the interview. He was a 
slight and weakly man, and when he demurred at mounting the 
great carriage, the noblemen who were sent to bring him, in 
rough good humor, half lifted him in, hurt him in doing*so, and 
brought on a fainting spell. Word of the accident was sent to 
the queen, who returned kindly messages by one of the court no- 
bles, and an appointment was given him for the next day. Fear- 
ing another attack of faintness in her presence, knowing that she 
was in fear of the plague, and under the strange impression that 
she was “very timid by nature,” he obtained permission to send 
his formal speech of introduction and his messages to the queen 
in written form. Soon afterward he became ill and died in Lon- 
don without having seen her, and the objects of his embassy were 
dropped for the time by his government. He was buried by the 
care of Vaerheil, and his widow, who was a Dutch woman, re- 
mained with her children in London in deep poverty. There was 
some intermission of intercourse during the late years of the 
young king’s tutelage, although in 1596 there was an embassy 
in each direction.* 

Having now reached his nineteenth year and taken the gov- 
ernment into his own hands, Christian sent Dr. Nicolas Theo- 
phili to England to announce to the queen the fact of his cor- 
onation and to present the list of complaints against English 
merchants and seamen which had now become usual. The am- 
bassador had several interviews with the queen, received from 
Buckhurst and Fortescue, speaking in the name of the privy 


*E. H. Bond (editor), “Travels of Sir Jerome Horsey,” Hakluyt Society 
Publications, XX, 239-44; 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, pp. 31-32; 47th 
Rep., App., pp. 47-48. 
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council, answers to his complaints, and returned to Denmark in 
March, 1597. Later in that year two other envoys, the new chan- 
cellor, Arnold Witfeldt, and Christian Barnekou came to Eng- 
land on their way home from their embassy in the Netherlands. 
They returned the insignia of the Garter which the queen had 
conferred on Frederick II, brought answers to certain com- 
plaints which had been sent from England to Denmark, and in 
their turn presented complaints from Danish subjects. They 
were taken in state from London in twelve carriages to visit the 
queen at Theobalds. They stayed four days and were interested 
to see the queen kill several bucks with her own hand. On their 
departure from England they were presented with the usual 
gifts from the queen, and in addition seem to have made use of 
their privileged position as ambassadors to take with them with- 
out payment of export duty several pieces of English cloth. 
There was a slight quarrel about this, and even Burghley 
“shirked to give them” a free pass for it, preferring that there 
should be a special order from the queen. Everyone on the con- 
tinent at this time sought English cloth. Not only did ambassa- 
dors want it for presents, and merchants as an object of sale, but 
the emperor, the sultan, and the czar all sought it for liveries for 
their court servants. An earlier king of Denmark had cloth of a © 
special color woven in London both for the summer and winter 
use of his followers in hunting. Some enterprising German mer- 
chants learned of this, had similar cloth manufactured, and sold 
it to their customers at a specially high rate because of its use by 
royalty. The king sent a message to Elizabeth complaining of 
this imitation and begging her to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of cloth which was of his exclusive design. King Christian 
at one time obtained from Elizabeth a special warrant for the 
export from England free of duty of forty Wiltshire cloths and 
twenty pieces of Kentish cloth for his household use.* 

In 1598 Lord Zouche and Dr. Parkins were sent on an em- 
bassy to take the queen’s somewhat belated felicitations on the 


‘Cal. Hatfield House MSS, vii, 76-78, 401, 403; viii, 65; Acts of the Privy 
Council, xxviii, 13; Instructions and Diary of Nicolas Theophili, 45th Rep., Dep. 
Keeper, App. ii, p. 51; Register of Witfeldt and Barnekou, Ib., pp. 52-53; Fred- 
erick II to Elizabeth, June 14, 1585, 46th Rep., App. ii, p. 28; Cottonian MSS, 
Nero, B. iii and iv; Bond, op. cit., p. 245. 
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king’s coronation in 1596 and subsequent marriage, and for 
other purposes. Parkins was sent alone later in the year on a 
second mission. With him on his return came the most impressive 
ambassador from Denmark during the queen’s reign, Dr. Nic- 
olas Krag. All the Danish ambassadors and most of those sent 
from England during this period, it will be observed, were doc- 
tors of the civil law. The nature of the questions to be considered 
involved knowledge of the civil law, as well as of such internation- 
al law as then existed ; and the Latin so nearly invariably used in 
these northern negotiations came more readily to their call than 
to that of men of other training. Krag was in England altogether 
about four months and had many interviews with the queen and 
the council. He took high ground in demanding respect for his 
sovereign, complaining that he was not properly lodged, either 
in comparison with the treatment of Dr. Parkins, who had been 
lodged in the royal palace in Copenhagen, or with his own treat- 
ment in other countries, such as Scotland and Poland. Nor was 
he satisfied with the four commissioners appointed to confer with 
him, claiming that some of the privy council should be of their 
number. Elizabeth, on the other hand, conversed with him fa- 
miliarly and frequently jocosely, apologizing quite unnecessari- 
ly for her poor conversational Latin. Krag had enough insight 
to see that she was usually playing a part, and that, however 
skilfully she aveided political questions, she was entirely familiar 
with the things he came to deal with. At the Twelfth Night fes- 
tivities at which he was present, when the Earl of Essex invited 
her to dance, she at first declined, but later laughingly accepted, 
saying that she was doing in honor of the ambassador what she 
had given up for many years. She was at this time sixty-five 
years of age. She danced, as he says, admodum artificiose; then 
told him to report to the king that she was not actually decrepit. 
At their last interview she was in high good humor and alter- 
nately joked with him and tried shrewdly to induce him to with- 
draw some of the demands he had come to urge.° 

These demands, like those taken to Denmark from time to 


*Chamberlain to Carleton, January 17, 1599, Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
1599-1601, pp. 135, 151; Abstracts from Diary of Dr. Krag, 45th Rep., Dew 
Keeper, App. ii, pp. 53-55; Rymer, Foedera, VII, i, 207-9. 
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time from England, however jocularly treated by the queen, 
concerned serious matters. Along with messages of courtesy, 
congratulations, entertainments, and frivolities the embassies 
were occasions of bitter controversy that was scarcely kept with- 
in the bounds of friendly intercourse. There were five main ques- 
tions about which practically all negotiations and disputes be- 
tween England and Denmark at this time gathered. These 
were the Sound dues, English voyages around the North Cape 
to the White Sea, the fisheries off the coasts of Norway and Ice- 
land, piracies, and English captures of Danish ships on the 
score of contraband. Besides these questions, the threads of the 
network of European diplomacy extended even into Denmark, 
and the rivalry for influence between England and Spain was 
fought out at the Danish court as elsewhere. 

The Sound dues, the subject of perhaps the most constant 
of these disputes, ‘ere the tolls collected by officials of the king 
of Denmark from all vessels passing through the Oresund, the 
narrow sound or channel between the Danish islands and the 
Scandinavian peninsula, which formed the only entrance to and 
exit from the Baltic sea. At Helsingér, or Elsinore, as the name 
of the city has been immortalized in English usage, the Sound is 
only four miles wide, and through this channel, guarded by the 
castle of Kronborg, built by Frederick II, no vessel might pass 
without striking its sails and submitting to the traditional pay- 
ments. It was the nature and amount of these payments, the de- 
ceits in describing their cargoes, of which the English merchants 
were accused, and the violent methods used by the Danish offi- 
cials in enforcing their payment which formed much of the sub- 
stance of the complaints carried by the embassies of both coun- 
tries. The English complained that the toll-gatherers collected 
a new duty, the Lastgelt, that they insisted on new and vexatious 
methods of calculating the value of merchandise, that they con- 
fiscated or held ships containing the goods of many merchants 
for ill-doing charged upon one or a few, that they charged duty 
on their departure from the Baltic as well as on their entrance 
to it, which was unfair. The Danish customhouse officials, on the 
other hand, complained of deception and misrepresentation on 
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the part of the English merchants, and the king claimed the 
right to establish such rates and taxes as he pleased. 

When Sir Jerome Horsey visited Denmark in 1589, princi- 
pally upon this matter, the king acknowledged that he had lately 
seized £30,000 from English merchants, but it was as forfeiture 
for their treachery and falsehood in deceiving his customs, caus- 
ing him a loss of more than that amount and setting an example 
to other nations to do likewise. The English ambassador did not 
condone deceit on the part of the merchants if they were guilty 
of it, but declared that they were ready to prove their innocence. 
The claim of the toll-gatherers that the value of the wrappings 
of the packs of cloth must also be reported was a claim never 
made before. The delay to the ships and consequent loss of mar- 
ket had already brought a loss to them far greater than any 
punishment they might deserve, quite apart from confiscation. 
But the ships were still held, and the embassy of Dr. Parkins 
early in 1590 was devoted to the same dispute. He presented to 
the king the complaints of merchants, not only that new and 
larger tolls had been collected from them, but that different 
rates were collected from different ships. The charges were in- 
vestigated and the Danish customs officers declared that the dif- 
ferences were only in proportion to the size of the ships and the 
value of their cargoes. They challenged the English claimants 
to bring their charges personally before the king, and pleaded 
that if they did not do so they ought to be punished, not pro- 
tected, by their own sovereign as deceivers and troublemakers. 
Neither the English government nor the merchants were satis- 
fied with this denial and it required a second embassy of Parkins 
in that year to secure the release of the ships and measurable 
satisfaction to the merchants. The English, and perhaps the 
Danes, realized that the English merchants could, if worst came 
to worst, ship goods into the Baltic by way of the Elbe and Lii- 
beck and thus escape the passage through the Sound. They 
could thus avoid what they claimed to be overcharge and injury 
and the Danish king would lose his dues altogether.*® 

Nevertheless the disputes ran on. In the spring of 1598 four 


* Bond, op. cit., pp. 240-42, 244, 245; Rymer, op. cit., VII, i, 43; 45th Rep., 
Dep. Keeper, App. ii, pp. 31, 49-50; 46th Rep., App. ii, pp. 22-33; Cettsnian 
MSS, Nero, B. iii and iv. 
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of the Eastland Company’s ships, on their way to Elbing laden 
with cloth, fur, tin, and other merchandise, were stayed in the 
Danish Sound on the claim that they had presented false entries 
of their contents and committed other offenses. In May, when 
the report of this action reached London, feeling ran so high 
that Vaerheil heard on all sides outspoken attacks on the Danish 
king and nation and found it wise to keep out of sight till the 
storm should blow over. When he sent an English messenger to 
the privy council to ask when they would have leisure to discuss 
Danish affairs, Buckhurst and Fortescue replied that the coun- 
cil would listen to nothing from the Danes till they got news of 
the better treatment of Englishmen in Denmark. Instead came 
word that a vessel from Hull, the “God’s Grace,” had been con- 
fiscated, along with her cargo, by a decree of a Danish court in 
Copenhagen. 

This was the special ground of the embassy of Lord Zouche 
and Dr. Parkins, who were, as already remarked, sent to Den- 
mark in June, 1598. It was in many ways a typical embassy of 
the period. Parkins had special knowledge of Danish affairs, 
was a professional diplomat, and was quite ready to go. Lord 
Zouche, although he had been in Scotland as an ambassador in 
1593 and was to be sent as an envoy to France later, was quite 
unwilling to enter upon this embassy. He wanted to continue his 
quiet country life, was dissatisfied with the narrow provision 
made for his expenses, would have preferred another companion, 
and seems to have been more than doubtful of the merits of the 
case he was sent to plead. It was considered proper, however, 
that the queen should send as ambassador a nobleman or other 
man of high rank “for countenance,” and Zouche was described 
in the letters of the queen as wnwm ex antiquissimis regni nostri 
baronibus. 

The embassy arrived at Elsinore June 26, and three days 
later passed on to present its protest to the king. This was sub- 
mitted by him to four commissioners, who brought in a reply 
upholding the charge of deceit against English merchants. The 
merchants had counted three rabbit skins as one, claiming that 
this was the English custom, thus paying duty on only one-third 
the value of that part of their cargo. They had estimated their 
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lead by the long hundred of 112 pounds and wished to pay duty 
in proportion, though on arriving at their destination they sold 
it at only 100 pounds to the hundredweight. They had claimed 
to be free from toll on every tenth cloth on the ground that it was 
liable to be used as a wrapper of the others. In bales of cloth of 
mixed values they wanted to pay on an average established by 
themselves instead of on each cloth according to its true value. 
They had claimed that merchandise given by merchants to their 
apprentices and servants to begin trade with should not pay 
duty. The number of cloths reported was very much less than 
proved to be contained in the cargo when examined. This rose, 
as the merchants claimed, from a clerical error. 

Several of these claims and practices of the English mer- 
chants had been definitely disallowed by the former king in 1582 
and by the council during the present reign, and the toll-gather- 
ers and commissioners declared the actions of the merchants an 
insufferable abuse, justifying no concessions whatever. The de- 
mand that the king should abolish lastage, made by private mer- 
chants from a sovereign prince, was, they declared, pure impu- 
dence, especially as it had been repeatedly refused. The king, 
however, offered, out of his affection for the queen and his de- 
sire to keep good relations between the two countries, to return 
30,000 thalers, about one-half the value of the recent confisca- 
tions, if the merchants would acknowledge that it was purely a 
matter of favor, not of right, granted te the queen and not to 
them; if they would not persist in their unjust and provocative 
claims; and if they would use their influence in England to se- 
cure justice for Danish merchants who had suffered at the hands 
of English pirates. These conditions must be fulfilled within the 
next three months in order to obtain the concession offered. 
With this reply Zouche and Parkins returned to England, much 
dissatisfied ; the queen and the merchants, on their arrival, more 
so. In hopes of getting better terms, at the urgency of the East- 
land merchants and in the interest of merchants reduced to pov- 
erty by the rigorous policy of the Danish toll-collectors, Parkins 
was sent to Denmark a second time a few weeks later, and as a 
matter of fact did return with an agreement of the king of Den- 
mark to increase his repayment to 40,000 thalers. This was con- 
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sidered a good answer, and there are even indications, though 
not clear testimony, that this sum was actually paid. But it was 
not more than three months before other ships were held at Elsi- 
nore on the same grounds, and angry letters were being ex- 
changed between the two governments. So bitter were the ex- 
pressions used in the royal correspondence, and so prejudicial to 
the royal dignity, that four members of the Danish council wrote 
a joint letter to Egerton, Buckhurst, and Essex, as representa- 
tives of the English privy council, pleading for a continuation 
of good relations and the avoidance of a definite breach. The 
breach was avoided, but there was no settlement of the Sound 
dues then or indefinitely afterward." 

The payment demanded by the Danish king from the Mus- 
covy merchants for permission to sail past his northern coasts 
was closely connected with the Sound dues. The Danish claim 
was that such a payment should be looked upon as a slight re- 
imbursement to them for the loss of their Sound dues when the 
English ceased to trade with Russia through Narva; they also 
declared that it had been definitely agreed to in 1588 by Dr. 
Rogers, in his embassy of that year. Many English sailing mas- 
ters and merchants neglected to pay it, denied Rogers’ compe- 
tence to make such an agreement, except temporarily, and ques- 
tioned the right of the Danish government to restrict or penalize 
navigation in those open waters, through which ships sailed 
without seeing land on either side. The merchants of the Mus- 
covy Company, however, preferred to pay the imposition rather 
than have trouble on their voyages, even when the government 
felt it a dishonor to the queen and feared that Russia and other 
nations would look on it as a sign of weakness and extend their 
own claims. In 1602, however, when the Danes demanded an in- 
crease of the payment to two hundred nobles a year, this was 
angrily refused. The coast dues therefore must be included 
among the stock subjects of dispute during this period.*® 


"45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, pp. 31-34, 35-36; 46th Rep., App. ii, p. 36; 
47th Rep., App. ii, p. 48; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1598-1601, pp. 42, 49, 53-55, 
57, 59, 78, 80-82, 130, 134. Cal. Hatfield House MSS, vii, 77; viii, 179, 208, 235, 
474; ix, 110. Rymer, op. cit., VII, i, 131-34, 185-41, 203-4, 205, 206. Acts of the 
Privy Council, XX XVIII, 71. 

* Bond, op. cit., pp. 241-42; 45th Rep. Dep. Keeper, App. ii, pp. 48, 56; Cal, 
Hatfield House MSS, x, 275; Rymer, op. cit., VII, ii, 27, 55-58. 
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The two matters which the Danish ambassador, Nicholas 
Krag, whose embassy of 1598 has already been adverted to, was 
especially directed to discuss with the queen were the Norwegian 
and Icelandic fishing and the recent depredations of English 
seamen on Danish vessels and merchants. The fisheries was an 
old dispute, although it had recently fallen somewhat into desue- 
tude. The waters adjacent to the coasts of Norway and Iceland 
included some of the best fishing grounds of northern Europe, 
and the king of Denmark, who ruled those countries, had long 
claimed control over their use. Among the vessels that came to 
fish in these waters many were English, for the most part from 
the east coast fishing towns. In one year sixteen skippers from 
Hull, as many from Yarmouth, and seventeen from other Eng- 
lish towns registered at Copenhagen. Others came from Har- 
wich, and a John Stokes of London carried on fishing in those 
northern waters for many years on a large scale. 

This alien fishing in what were claimed as Danish waters was, 
as in other times and on other coasts, a constant source of trou- 
ble. The king sometimes prohibited the fishing altogether; at 
other times permitted it only for a certain number of years or at 
certain places, or on condition of first obtaining a special license 
in each case. The early treaties between Denmark and England 
had numerous provisions relating to the fisheries. Under the rule 
of Christian IV differences became more intense and the claims 
of the Danish government more extensive and insistent. A dis- 
pute on this subject was one of the matters supposed to be set- 
tled by Rogers in his embassy of 1588. In 1591 and the years 
immediately following four fishing vessels worth £5,235, from 
Harwich and its vicinity, were seized by Danish officials on the 
claim that they were fishing without a license, and a long series 
of letters extending over several years were sent from the Eng- 
lish court seeking redress for the injuries of these fishermen. In 
1592 and again in 1597 John Stokes complained that he was be- 
ing interfered with and having new charges imposed upon him 
by the officers of Christian IV, although he was engaged in ex- 
actly the same fishing industry that had been permitted and 
encouraged by Frederick II. In 1595 the ship of Raymond 
King was seized when fishing at the island of Westmony near 
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Iceland. The king wrote in answer to Elizabeth’s protest that 
he had reserved the fishing of that coast for the use of his own 
household. Christian offered at that time to allow any reasona- 
ble freedom of fishing, but the matter was not settled, and when 
in 1598 Lord Zouche was about to start for Denmark to present 
his protests on the Sound dues he was directed at the last mo- 
ment to ask the king for redress for these same old injuries.° 
The embassy of Witfeldt and Barnekou took up the matter, 
and, as the Danes claimed, made it clearly understood that they 
prohibited for the future all English fishing in the far north. 

Krag was directed, apparently, to ask the queen to forbid this 
trade entirely to her subjects. He neglected, however, to press 
for any decisive action until just as he was about to go home in 
April, 1599. At his final interview, which has already been de- 
scribed, the queen treated the matter lightly, declared that he 
had not mentioned it before, and when he insisted that he had 
introduced it in his first audience with her, called the secretary 
and said to him, “Cecil, Cecil, is it true that there was anything 
in the oration of the ambassador about this matter of the Ice- 
land and Norwegian fishing?” Cecil acknowledged that there 
had been some hint of it, but no express statement that the Dan- 
ish king wanted it forbidden. It may be remarked that the sur- 
viving copy of his speech includes nothing on the subject. How- 
ever, the queen quoted an old English proverb about telling a 
person something unexpected being equivalent to wishing his 
death, declared that the fishermen had already sailed on their 
voyage and it would be too late to hold them back this year, and 
finally begged the ambassador to write home asking to have the 
matter postponed for the present.*® 

The queen’s jocularity was, as usual, partly at least feigned, 
for a few days afterward she sent a special letter to the king by 
the merchant Thomas Ferrers who so often served as messenger 
to Denmark, asking that definite regulations should be made for 
the fishing off Iceland. She followed this up a short time later by 


* Acts of the Privy Council, XXVIII, 487; 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, 
pp. 30, 32, 50, 53, 55, 56; Rymer, op. cit., VII, i, 166. 

1 Diary of Nicholas Krag, 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, p. 54; Rymer, 
op. cit., VII, i, 76-78, 207-9; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1591-94, pp. 232, 247; Cal. 
Hatfield House MSS, ix, 89. 
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a somewhat brusque letter to Christian saying that a number of 
her subjects had been lately prohibited by his officers from fish- 
ing far from shore on the high seas, “free by the law of nations 
and the custom of all countries,” and declaring that it would 
have been more in accord with his protestations of friendship if 
he not only refrained from this interference with fishing, but 
granted the use of his harbors for the purchase and sale of sup- 
plies and as a refuge from storms, as was customary among all 
friendly peoples. These letters received unsatisfactory replies ; 
but even more vexatious was an incident which occurred about 
midsummer of 1599 at Wardhouse, on the northern coast of 
Lapland, at the very farthest limit of Christian’s domains. The 
king, who spent much time in his Norwegian waters, while sail- 
ing with his brother and with a fleet in this region, found five 
English ships from Hull fishing “as usual,” as they claimed, off 
Wardhouse. They reported at home that the king ordered the 
seizure of the ships and sailors, put some of the latter to torture 
and all of them in irons, in one of his habitual fits of passion beat 
them with his own hands, and would have had them all thrown 
overboard except for the protests of his own officers. He held for 
his own use four of the vessels with all their contents, even the 
clothes of the fishermen, causing a loss, as they claimed, of 
£7,000. He then gave them some inferior vessels and poor food 
with which to make their way home as best they might, making 
dire threats against them if they ever came to fish there again 
without a license, and speaking contumeliously of the whole 
English nation. The loss nearly ruined some thirty citizens of 
Hull who had shared in the fitting out of the fleet, and their re- 
peated appeals to the privy council through that and the next 
year formed a considerable part of the flood of dispute between 
the two nations that was, as has been said, gradually rising to a 
dangerous height. 

The remaining subject of conflict was the bitter one of Eng- 
lish depredations upon Danish ships. This was a long-continued 
difficulty and one almost impossible to untangle from the gen- 
eral question of the seizure of contraband, characteristic of the 


“Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1598-1601, pp. 231, 252, 504-5; Cal. Hatfield 
House MSS, ix, 349; x, 62, 362; xi, 152, xii, 70; Acts of the Privy Council, 
xxviii, 538. 
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time. On the whole fewer Danish ships were captured by English 
privateers in the way of contraband trade, more by actual free- 
booters, than was true of Hanse, Dutch, French, or Mediterra- 
nean vessels. Nevertheless cases of capture were numerous, and 
the frequency with which the names of the great English naval 
officers were brought in in the Danish complaints—Raiegh, Sey- 
mour, Norris, Drake, Leveson, Cumberland, and even the lord 
admiral himself—indicates that the grievance was often in the 
troubled sphere of contraband. Among the complaints laid by 
the king before Horsey on his visit of 1589 was one that Danish 
ships had been seized by English commanders when they were 
peacefully and without offense passing through the Narrow 
Seas. Danish owners had interests in several of the Hanse ships 
seized off Lisbon in 1589, and repeated appeals were made to the 
queen in their interest. A complaint concerning the seizure of 
a Danish ship, made in 1592, was answered by proof by the Eng- 
lish admiralty that the vessel had been engaged in carrying mu- 
nitions to Spain, and was at the time of capture actually under 
hire by the Spanish king. 

A long series of letters of the years 1590-92 was devoted to 
a discussion of the capture by the English of three ships, the 
“Red Hart” and the “Whale” of Copenhagen and the “Eagle” 
of Liibeck. All of them involved questions of contraband. The 
“Red Hart,” in pursuit of her carrying trade, after taking a 
cargo from Havre in France to San Lucar in Spain, there load- 
ed for England a cargo of sack wine, the property of a Spanish 
merchant. She was captured by an English captain named 
Webb, and was later cast away along with her captor in a storm. 
The owners of the ship accepted the decision of the English ad- 
miralty court that the cargo was good prize, since it was the 
property of an enemy, and made no claim for its value; but they 
did claim the value of the ship, contending that it would not 
have been sunk if it had not been carried out of its course by its 
captors. The admiralty court seems to have been somewhat per- 
plexed by this claim, but was disinclined to allow it. The settle- 
ment was, however, complicated by the contemporary case of 
the “Whale,” in which the English captors were not in so good 
a legal position. Two English shipmasters seized this ship, which 
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was loaded with salt, and took it to the remote port of Kinsale in 
Ireland. Its capture was declared by an admiralty court illegal 
and unwarranted, since salt was not contraband, and the ship 
and cargo ordered handed over to the owners. The master re- 
fused, however, to accept it, declaring that the loss of time and 
freight, quite apart from the value of the ship, amounted to 
6,600 dollars, and this he must have, if not from the captors or 
owners, from the English government. A long and acrimonious 
dispute ensued in which the admiralty authorities acknowledged 
the justice of the master’s claim, offered assistance in the search 
for the captors, and gave recourse against those responsible for 
the setting forth of the ship, but denied that their government 
could be held responsible for the loss. The discourtesy and pre- 
cipitancy of the Danish complainants and their messenger, a 
certain John of Helsingborg, also gave much offense to the Eng- 
lish officials. 

The case of the “Eagle” of Liibeck, which had loaded in 
Denmark and for which the king therefore made himself spon- 
sor, was not so difficult. She had taken masts to Lisbon and had 
then been herself sold to the king of Spain, but apparently not 
paid for. She was afterward captured by Lord Thomas How- 
ard. The demand of the Danish king for her restoration to her 
original owners was of course indefensible according to the laws 
of contraband of England or of any other nation.” 

Every ambassador from Denmark to England in this period 
had some cases under this head to complain of, and copies of the 
official English list of articles contraband of war are still to be 
found among their papers. They pleaded again and again with 
the queen for the sake of the good relations between the two 
countries, and as part of the duty of a Christian prince, to put 
an end to all this policy of “piracy,” as they insisted on calling 
it. The English government met the complaints with continued 
assertion of its right to seize goods which would help its enemies, 
and claimed that it was the duty of the Danish king to see that his 
subjects did not aid the enemies of his English ally, or else to let 


™ 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, pp. 31, 32, 49, 50, 53, 54; 46th Rep., pp. 32, 35; 
Bond, op. cit., pp. 240, 243; Cal. Hatfield House MSS, vi, 121; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., 1591-94, pp. 98 ff. 
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them suffer the consequences. The Danish, like French, Hanse, 
and Dutch policy in this matter was not absolutely consistent. 
In 1589 the king, in the instructions to his ambassador, Scho- 
maker, refused to prohibit trade with Spain, but in 1596, being 
in a more friendly mood, he wrote to the queen that he intended 
to forbid the passage of any shipping into Spain. Royal prohi- 
bitions in the sixteenth century had, however, but a remote con- 
nection with trade as actually carried on, and Danish vessels 
continued to carry contraband to Spain and to be seized from 
time to time by English shipmasters.** 

Other Danish complaints were closely allied to these. Drake 
and Norris in 1589 were charged with having impressed a Dan- 
ish ship unwillingly into the English naval service. In 1596 a 
Norwegian ship, the “Red Lion,” as she was sailing by Portland, 
was seized by Sir Walter Raleigh, taken to Plymouth, emptied 
of her cargo, manned by English sailors and soldiers, sent on the 
Cadiz voyage, and later returned to her owners. This practice 
of impressment of foreign ships in the exigencies of war was, 
however, so well established that the owners could make little 
protest except when their property was not all returned to them. 
Drake and Norris followed this policy in the case of Dutch ships 
in 1589, and the Spanish king periodically pressed into his serv- 
ice all the ships of various nations in his harbors. Danish ships 
were also occasionally pillaged when wrecked on the English 
coast.** 

But the greatest number of complaints was of the depreda- 
tions of actual pirates or of those who held letters of reprisal 
which they used for purposes but little different. The pillaging 
of a Danish ship by the pirates Callice and Hicks was the origi- 
nal occasion for the formation of the Eastland Company. The 
exploits of the troublesome pirate Piper led to the detention of 
English ships at Elsinore a few years later in an attempt to se- 
cure reimbursement from England for the losses involved. Al- 
though six of Piper’s associates were at about this time captured 
and hung, the English government did not acknowledge its re- 
sponsibility for their actions. Captain Malachi Strangways also 

* Rymer, op. cit., VII, i, 48, 58; 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, p. 31. 
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made trouble in the northern seas till his band was broken up and 
eighteen of its members condemned. Bracebridge and Purser 
committed depredations against the Danes, among others, till 
they were captured and hung for their piracy, and a Captain 
Fox only escaped the same fate by committing suicide in prison. 

The year 1591 seems to mark high water in piracy. In April 
Christian writes begging Elizabeth to make as much effort to 
punish her pirates ds he is doing to punish his. In May he writes 
recommending the case of a citizen of a nearby province plun- 
dered by English pirates. Early in June he writes in shocked 
surprise that instead of the expected stoppage of piracies a ship 
of one of his subjects has just been plundered by English 
“harpies” and his own name jested at by them. Later in the 
same month he transmits a complaint of the city of Bergen 
against English marauders. In July he declares that the wrongs 
inflicted by the English are becoming worse and worse. Thus 
there were five separate complaints lodged within four months. 
The ambassador, Schomaker, who was in England in the same 
year, presented fourteen cases of English pillage of Danish 
ships.** 

Reprisals for private losses, a pest of the age scarcely less 
serious than piracy, were responsible for many captures; seiz- 
ures for debt in port, bad treatment by port officers, riots, and 
violent disputes in which losses occurred, all helped to fill up the 
tale of maritime and commercial losses for which the Danes held 
the English government or English subjects responsible. Few 
complaints recorded in diplomatic documents are more continu- 
ous, bitter, and to all appearance ineffective than those of the 
Danish government against the injuries of the English, from 
the official seizure of contraband to pillage by pirates. The en- 
voy Knibbe in 1592 speaks of the complaints of Danish subjects 
on account of their injuries and losses due to Englishmen and 
their demands for reimbursement “continually wearying the 
king’s ears.” A royal messenger brings letters complaining of 
the atrocissima facinora constantly committed by the English 
shipmasters, even in the very ports of Denmark, and threaten- 
ing extrema remedia. 


*E. P. Cheyney, History of England from 1588 to 1603 (New York, 1914- 
26), Vol. I, pp. 344-45; 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, p. 50; 46th Rep., pp. 33-34, 46. 
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Nicholas Krag, the eloquent and dignified ambassador of 
1598 and 1599, in his formal oration on appearing before the 
queen, declares that he comes to plead the cause of the Danish 
merchants despoiled by English port officers, shipmasters, and 
pirates. They have frequently complained before but for long 
years have been still put off without obtaining justice. He de- 
scribes these men ruined by their losses, living in poverty, some 
of them closing their lives in misery, their just dues still not ob- 
tained. He tells the queen that if she could see the long proces- 
sion of Danish widows and orphans deprived of their inheritance 
by the malfeasance of her subjects she would be moved to bound- 
less pity, and declares that if she resists the prayers and tears of 
these sufferers which he brings before her her subjects will have 
to answer their complaints before God, where they will not be 
pleaded in vain. He argues that if such injuries continue, all 
trade between England and Denmark will cease, for each nation 
will hate the other. He calls attention to the natural affinity be- 
tween the two peoples, since if the English draw their origin from 
Angles and Jutes, these are Danish races ; if the English nobility 
lay stress on their origin from Duke William and the Normans, 
these were likewise but a few generations removed from Danish 
ancestors. Finally, he begs that the queen will take the com- 
plaints out of the hands of the ordinary courts, appoint special 
commissioners of high rank to bring them to a summary settle- 
ment, and permit these commissioners to give such judgments 
against the wrongdoers as can be collected immediately through 
ordinary processes of obtaining damages.** 

The Danes complained that the English courts allowed in- 
ordinately long delays. Defendants sometimes went abroad; 
sometimes they hid themselves; sometimes they forfeited their 
bonds; sometimes they appealed their suits. The decisions of 
the courts were not carried out; the property of those condemned 
to make restitution could not be found. So year after year 
elapsed until the prosecutors were absolutely impoverished by 
delay and costs and gave up their suits in despair. Letters of 


* Rymer, op. cit., VII, i, 98, 207-9; Christian IV to Elizabeth, June 17, 
1591, 47th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App., p. 46; Address of Knibbe to Queen, ibid., 
p. 48; 46th Rep., App. ii, pp. 32-36. 
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reprisal could not be given in these cases because justice had not 
been actually denied and, besides, each government and all mer- 
chants except those directly concerned dreaded and disliked 
them. 

Much of this complaint was doubtless exaggerated, and the 
English had counter-charges to make against the Danes. The 
case of a William Harvey and his partners plundered by the 
Danish pirate Henison, the injuries done to Raymond King and 
Thomas Johnson, the seizures at Oresund and the fishing banks, 
the barbarities inflicted by the Danes upon unoffending fisher- 
men and merchants were brought up from time to time by the 
English in their correspondence and negotiations. The Danish 
king had also made unauthorized purchases of ordnance in Eng- 
land and had enticed English shipwrights to bring their skill 
and their models to his shipyards. More than once English com- 
missioners hinted to a Danish envoy that he had better not go 
too far into the past or he would reawaken too many old English 
complaints.** 

The English records indicate a certain amount of realiza- 
tion of the justice of some at least of the Danish charges. Pro- 
visions are made for ultimate repayment of losses from pirates ; 
the queen frequently promises to see that justice is better ful- 
filled. Occasionally the privy council intervenes, as in a case in 
1598 when a special messenger of its own is sent into the south- 
western counties to collect sums from certain persons living there 
and pay them over to the agent of Danish merchants who had 
long tried in vain to secure the carrying out of a decree of the 
Court of Requests. That court, in which many of the cases were 
heard, had by this time lost much of its prestige and power, and 
foreigners might have had difficulty in profiting by its decisions 
even when given in their favor.*® 

On the other hand, the procedure asked for by the Danish 
ambassador in 1598 was already not an unfamiliar one; and it 
was soon developed further. A special board to look into and act 
on cases of complaint was established. Each set of such com- 

* 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, pp. 31-33, 53; 46th Rep., App. ii, pp. 38, 
85; 47th Rep., App., pp. 46-48; Bond, op. cit., pp. 243-44. 


* Acts of the Privy Council, xxviii, 227; Rymer, op. cit., VII, i, 207; 45th 
Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, pp. 31, 50. 
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plaints brought formally to the attention of the government was 
thus referred for report to a group either of privy councilors or 
of officials especially familiar with such questions. In the sum- 
mer of 1597 five such officials were appointed by commission to 
take charge of all complaints and correspondence concerning 
northern affairs. The most active of these was Christopher Par- 
kins, LL.D., who has been frequently referred to in such con- 
nections, a learned, industrious, and experienced man, an Oxford 
graduate, but at an earlier period of his life an exile, a Roman 
Catholic and a Jesuit. It was perhaps on the latter account that 
he was not favored until much later with the promotions for 
which he constantly asked. Then he was made Dean of Carlisle. 
Other commissioners were Julius Caesar, LL.D., one of the Mas- 
ters of Requests and judge of the Admiralty ; Dr. John Herbert, 
Master of Requests; Dr. Daniel Donne, judge of the Audience 
Court of Canterbury; and Robert Beale, clerk of the Privy 
Council, secretary of the Council of the North, and a master in 
chancery. All of these men, except the last, were doctors of 
the civil law, familiar with such international law as existed at 
the time, and connected with equity jurisdiction in the special 
courts. Beale, although not having a degree, was quite as good 
a civilian as the rest, and a learned and able man. On their fa- 
miliarity with the treaties, with former correspondence, and with 
the usual forms of diplomacy, and to a certain extent on their 
judgment, the queen, Secretary Cecil, and the Privy Council re- 
lied through the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign for advice on 
negotiations with Denmark and the other northern countries. 
The Danish ambassador felt some chagrin at being referred to 
these learned, but not politically so dignified, officials, whereas 
English envoys and even messengers in Denmark held their dis- 
cussions with members of the actual governing council of the 
realm.*® 

January 3, 1599, nominally as a result of the numerous com- 
plaints of both English and foreign merchants of recent spolia- 
tions, and doubtless in reality as a result of the demands of the 
Danish ambassador and recent letters from the French king, the 


* 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, pp. 31, 33, 50, 51, 52, 53; Cal. State Pa- 
pers, Dom., 1595-97, pp. 492, 499; 1598-1601, p. 135; Cal. Hatfield House MSS, 
vii, 404; Acts of the Privy Council, XXIX, 71, 718, 728. 
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duties of these five men concerning disputes on depredations 
were made more regular by the issue to them of two practically 
identical commissions, one for Danish, the other for French, dis- 
putes. For the former they were directed to make use of the 
services of certain five merchants of London presumably familiar 
with the northern trade; for the latter, four other merchants 
connected with trade to the southward, in which French ques- 
tions were apt to come up. Both commissions required the serv- 
ices of William Hareward, register of the Court of Admiralty, 
as secretary to the commission. In July their powers were ex- 
tended to include the inquiry for and punishment of abettors of 
pirates. This was the nearest to a permanent board or commis- 
sion for specific duties that was created during the reign of Eliz- 
abeth, and from this time forward there is frequent mention of 
the “Commission on Depredations,” as it seems to have been gen- 
erally called. They sat regularly at Doctor’s Commons. 
Notwithstanding these more effective means taken for set- 
tling disputes and the comparatively friendly spirit in which 
the Danish ambassador took his departure in April, 1599, there 
was really no satisfactory settlement of outstanding disputes. 
Indeed, there was rather increased bitterness. Immediately after 
Krag’s departure, the queen, after receiving a report from her 
commissioners, sent a long and detailed reply to his complaints 
which ‘was far from satisfactory to him or his government. At 
the same time she sent a letter by her messenger, Thomas Fer- 
rers, repeating protests of her merchants against their treat- 
ment at the Sound and of her fishermen against the restrictions 
imposed upon them in Iceland waters. A reply to these letters, 
received in August, postponed further discussion until after a 
meeting of the Danish Council in October. In the meantime a 
letter sent from England through Stephen Le Sieur took such 
an angry tone that the Danish authorities stated that they did 
not believe this letter was written by the queen or any public of- 
ficer, but by some private persons speaking in their names.” 
Rumors also came to England that the king of Denmark was 
planning an alliance either with the king of Scotland, now his 
brother-in-law, the king of Spain, or Hamburg, to invade Eng- 
* Rymer, op. cit., VIT, i, 219. 
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land. In the same year a sister of Christian was married to 
the duke of Saxony, lately gone over to the Spanish interest. 
It was in circumstances such as these that the Spanish and Ro- 
man Catholic pressure constantly being exerted in international 
affairs showed itself. It had been rumored for three years that a 
treaty was being contemplated between the king of Denmark 
and the obedient Netherlands to put pressure on the independ- 
ent Netherlands to submit themselves to the king of Spain. The 
care of the Estates of the United Netherlands to send envoys to 
the coronation ceremonies of the Danish king in 1596 was per- 
haps intended to disarm this hostility. One of the first actions 
of the new Spanish governor, on the other hand, was to send in 
1597 Count Berlaymont with two companions and a train of 
twenty-five mounted servants on an embassy through Bremen, 
Hamburg, and Liibeck to Denmark, urging hostility to the 
United Netherlands and England and protesting against the 
lack of neutrality involved in yielding to England’s proclama- 
tions and activities against contraband. An envoy from Den- 
mark in turn arrived soon afterward in Brussels, complaining 
that Elizabeth was doing much harm to Danish subjects, for 
which they could obtain no remedy, and offering Danish and 
Scottish help in a general attempt to force England to come to 
terms. The extent and significance of Roman Catholic influence 
in Denmark is obscure, but it was quite strong enough to intensi- 
fy the sharpness of all other conflicts between the two govern- 
ments. There was, for instance, enough Catholic sympathy in 
Denmark to make that country a regular stage in the passage to 
and fro of young English Roman Catholics, nominally going to 
the continent to learn languages, really on their way to the col- 
leges of Belgium and Spain, and for Jesuits on their way from 
the continent to England.” 

The letters that came from Denmark to England, however, 
dated July 24, October 30, and November 1, 1599, although, as 
the queen claimed, lacking in both good will and equity, showed 
desire for an accommodation. The Danish council at the same 
time addressed a letter, curiously enough, to the parliament of 


™ Cal. Hatfield House MSS, vi, 143, 344, 445; vii, 271-73; Cal. State Papers, 
Dom., 1595-97, pp. 29, 408; 1598-1601, p. 48; Addenda, 1580-1625, pp. 388-89. 
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England, which had no existence at this time, protesting against 
the tone of the recent letters brought by Le Sieur, but expressing 
their wish to carry on the negotiations in a calm and friendly 
manner. They then proposed an entirely new approach to the 
problem. Settlement of disputes might be accomplished more ef- 
fectively by personal than by written communications, and by a 
joint conference rather than by a continued exchange of em- 
bassies. In the name of the king, therefore, after giving a some- 
what brief answer to points brought up in recent letters, they 
proposed that all matters of dispute should be referred to a 
meeting of commissioners of the two countries to be held at Bre- 
men the succeeding Easter. December 20 the queen wrote agree- 
ing to this plan of a joint conference, but suggesting Emden, 
instead of Bremen, as being somewhat nearer her country. Lat- 
er, at the request of her commissioners, she wrote postponing the 
date of this meeting from March 23 to April 15. To the change 
of place Christian readily agreed, but the letter postponing the 
date, although sent by a Danish messenger, did not reach him 
till April 9, more than two weeks after the date first agreed on 
and less than a week before the April appcintment. In the mean- 
time the Danish commissioners, four prominent statesmen, in- 
cluding the late ambassador to England, Krag, impeded by bad 
weather, had sent one of their number ahead with power to act. 
He arrived at Emden on March 26, the others on April 9. There 
they waited impatiently week after week for their English fel- 
low-commissioners.”* 

There had been much procrastination in England; March 
24, the day after the originally appointed time of meeting, the 
privy council is writing to the Merchants Adventurers, the Mus- 
covy Company, and the Eastlands Company stating that the 
queen is about to send commissioners to Emden to meet others 
from the king of Denmark and ordering the three companies to 
levy a contribution on their members to help pay the expenses of 
the expedition and to provide shipping for their transportation. 
The commission consisted of Richard Bancroft, bishop of Lon- 
don, and Drs. Herbert and Parkins, two of the regular commis- 


* 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, pp. 33, 55; 47th Rep., App. ii, p. 48; Cal. 
Hatfield House MSS, ix, 95, 283, 298, 309, 327, 335; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 
1598-1601, pp. 243, 327. 
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sioners for northern affairs, and later a Dr. Swale. But as late 
as April 4, only ten days before the later date appointed for the 
meeting, Bancroft is pleading that he be not sent or that other 
assistants be added to their group. On April 9, the day the last 
of the Danish party arrived at Emden, he writes again that he 
has as yet neither instructions nor money for the journey; on 
April 18 he is at Gravesend planning to sail in the afternoon, 
but the party did not actually get off till the twenty-fourth. 
Unfavorable winds kept them in the Thames till the twenty- 
ninth, when the Danish commissioners had already been await- 
ing them three weeks. 

When it was announced in England that the mission was to 
be sent, all who had unsettled grievances against the Danes 
brought them in and doubtless there would have been a full dis- 
cussion of outstanding questions if the conference had taken 
place. But the meeting did not occur. The Danish envoys, hear- 
ing nothing of their English colleagues either by message or in 
person after waiting a month and a day, decided that the dignity 
of their king would not permit them to condone such disregard 
of the agreement entered into. May 8, therefore, they decided to 
sail for home and dispatched letters to their master and to the 
queen stating their reasons for doing so. On May 10, when only 
one of them had actually departed, the English commissioners 
at last appeared and proposed to open the conference. The Dan- 
ish commissioners were now on their mettle and refused to take 
up negotiations unless the English envoys would meet them im- 
mediately on the Danish ship. This the English refused to do, 
and after some recrimination and letters of explanation and pro- 
test sent to the respective sovereigns, the remaining three Danish 
envoys sailed for home, only avoiding an unwelcome interview 
with one of the English commissioners by putting on more sail 
when they saw him rowing out to their vessel as it sailed slowly 
out of the harbor. The whole incident is indicative of the con- 
stant apprehension of the Danes of being humiliated by English 
neglect or contempt. The English delay on the other hand, al- 
though somewhat disingenuously explained by the envoys as due 
to bad weather, was really due partly to dallying, partly to a 
habitual disregard for everyone but themselves. Involved in it 
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was undoubtedly disrespect, but not more for the Danes than for 
other nations.”* 

This conference having proved abortive, all the old disputes 
were resumed and continued for two years more. The queen did 
not allow Christian to forget that her commissioners had actual- 
ly appeared at Emden and that it was only what she considered 
the unreasonable action of the Danish commissioners that had 
prevented the conference. In her letters restating all this she 
brought up old and new subjects of complaint; at one time it 
was the injuries of the merchants of Hull at Wardhouse; at an- 
other, the king’s reported threat again to hold English merchant 
ships at the Sound unless the depredations of pirates were paid 
for; at still another, new orders against fishermen going to Ice- 
land. The queen hints at giving her subjects the right of re- 
prisal on the vessels and shores of Denmark for what has been 
taken away from them unjustly by Danish officers, and the king 
answers angrily that reprisals are much better justified in the 
other direction. The queen complains that her fishermen are still 
not reimbursed for their losses; and the king, that even during 
the negotiations another Danish ship has been pillaged of its 
money, grain, and other supplies by the English Captain Main- 
waring of the “Trident,” one of the queen’s ships, off the Portu- 
guese coast. 

There is an obscure indication that the king was distantly 
concerned in the Essex rising, and there were even new reports 
that Christian was planning soon to go to war in some sort of 
alliance antagonistic to England. A vessel which the sailors de- 
clared belonged to the king of Denmark was inexplicably 
wrecked on the coast of Lancashire. In April, 1602, Christian 
was said to be planning to send a large ship loaded with cannon 
to Spain. At the same time it was reported that he had prohib- 
ited the ships of Holland and Zealand from passing through the 
Sound and demanded that these provinces should return to their 
allegiance to the king of Spain. An English ambassador to Rus- 
sia declares that it has made his ears burn to hear from the Rus- 


* Acts of the Privy Council, XXX, 195; Cal. Hatfield House MSS, x, 62, 92, 
96-97, 105, 112, 129; Dudley Carleton to John Chamberlain, March 29, 1600, Cal. 
State Papers, 1598-1601, pp. 415, 439; Rymer, op. cit., VII, ii, 3; 45th Rep., Dep. 
Keeper, App. ii, pp. 55, 56. 
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sians of the indignities which the king of Denmark has offered 
to her Majesty, and protests against the “stockfish threats” 
which the king has used to force English merchants to continue 
the old payment for the privilege of sailing around the North 
Cape. One of the ships of the Muscovy Company was plundered 
by Dunkirk freebooters with the connivance of the Danish offi- 
cial in the port of Wardhouse. One of Cecil’s correspondents in 
Germany reports that the king of Denmark has informed Ham- 
burg that he intends to act as their protector, and has demanded 
the control of one of the city gates, a castle within the town, two 
representatives in the city senate, and half the town tolls as rec- 
ompense. The existence of a fortified Danish station only a few 
miles up the river from Stade, where the English cloth fleet so 
frequently lay, and the control of the Sound, through which the 
Eastland Company’s ships sailed from time to time, in the very 
course of these embittered disputes, might well bring up the 
question propounded at the time “whether the Dane should be 
intrusted with such a mass of goods as at one instant he may 
have in the Sound and upon the Elbe.”** 

However, May 29, 1602, Christian finally sent a long and 
not unfriendly letter to the queen which, while it renewed the old 
complaints, recommended a resumption of the new plan for their 
settlement. He gave his exposition of the futile Bremen confer- 
ence, quoted ancient treaties and modern edicts concerning Dan- 
ish rights which the men of Hull and others had knowingly vio- 
lated, and declared that privileges granted to foreigners in any 
country could no more be considered inherited rights in the case 
of English fishermen in Denmark than in the case of Hanse mer- 
chants in England, and were subject to withdrawal whenever in 
the judgment of the sovereign of the country they should be 
withdrawn. He protested against statements of the civil law be- 
ing used against royal edicts, and claimed the sympathy of the 
queen in resisting the placing of such a yoke on the necks of rul- 
ers by their subjects. It was not only a matter of Englishman 
against Dane; it was a matter of subject against ruler. All this 
was good Elizabethan doctrine. The claims of sixteenth-century 


* Cal. Hatfield House MSS, x, 275; xi, 163, 239, 511; xii, 5; Cal. State Pa- 
pers, Dom., 1601-3, p. 183. 
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absolutism could hardly be better expressed than in Christian’s 
words. “We will bear whatever fate God wills and suffer any- 
thing whatever rather than yield our regalia and the public 
rights of our realm to the insatiable demands of merchants, fish- 
ermen, and private men.” 

He called attention to the fact that the promise of the queen 
to attend to the complaints of his subjects against English pi- 
rates made to his ambassador four years before had not yet 
borne any fruit, and that a new and flagrant case of spoliation, 
to the value of 1,275 ducats, of a Copenhagen captain by a Ply- 
mouth man in the Spanish seas the preceding fall, had been 
atoned for simply by the return of his ship, not of the plundered 
goods. However, he closed by acknowledging the proved futility 
of sending letters and embassies to and fro, and invited the queen 
to resume the postponed conference of commissioners, offering to 
send his envoys to Liibeck, Hamburg, or Bremen, though not to 
Emden, at any time up to September. He expresses his hope 
that at least one nobleman may be sent on the commission in or- 
der that matters may not be settled merely according to the cu- 
pidity of merchants, and that the rulers and their realms should 
no longer be so much disturbed by the controversies of private 
men. He showed his friendliness or his diplomacy by asking Le 
Sieur on his return to have a picture of Elizabeth painted for him 
in England. The envoy carried out his commission and a por- 
trait of the queen, described as ad vivwm, was on the way to 
Christian the next year while its original lay dying.” 

Elizabeth, some two months after the king’s letter was sent, 
returned a favorable reply, choosing Bremen as the place, Sep- 
tember 25 as the date, of the meeting. However much the queen 
may have protested against the premature departure of the 
Danes from Emden in 1600, in 1602 she had apparently learned 
her lesson, for this time there was as great promptitude as be- 
fore there had been delay. July 20, less than a week after the 
queen’s reply had gone to Christian, Lord Eure was summoned 
by the privy council to come to London to receive instructions 
as principal commissioner, and Secretary Herbert, Dr. Donne, 


* Rymer, op. cit., VII, ii, 38, 34-36, 44; 45th Rep., Dep. Keeper, App. ii, 
pp. 83-34, 56. 
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and Stephen Le Sieur were informed that they were to be the 
other commissioners. August 27 letters were written by the 
queen to the archbishop and magistrates of Bremen, the magis- 
trates of Stade, and the duke of Brunswick, in whose dominions 
the commissioners were to establish themselves or through which 
they were to pass. Although in the midst of these preparations 
Christian again lost his temper and sent by special messenger a 
rough letter filled with recriminations, Burghley’s old policy 
that the king of Denmark should not be lost if mild words would 
keep him was adhered to, a conciliatory letter was drawn up, and 
the Danish messenger treated with special kindness. After the 
usual series of protests from an unwilling ambassador, Eure 
came to London August 23 and was established by Cecil in lodg- 
ings in the Strand. There there were meetings with merchants, 
inquiries from old fishermen as to payments, daily conferences, 
and looking up of old treaties, till on August 30 the ambassadors 
received their final instructions and credentials and September 
18 they arrived at Stade. Here they were met by a coach and 
horses sent by the duke of Brunswick, traveling overland, were 
entertained on their way by the archbishop, and arrived at Bre- 
men promptly on the appointed day, the Danish commissioners 
entering the city at the same time with them.” 

The full and interesting reports sent iiome by the envoys to 
Secretary Cecil and the Privy Council describe a series of wel- 
coming ovations by the magistrates of Bremen in their court- 
house and courteous exchanges of salutations during the first few 
days with the Danish ambassadors. But these were the last satis- 
factory communications between the two groups of envoys. A 
long series of efforts on the part of the English commissioners to 
re-establish treaties, to obtain reduction of the Sound tolls, liber- 
ty of access to fishing and trade on the coasts of Norway and Ice- 
land and the seas between them and to the northward, and to 
secure a general promise to refrain from sending contraband 
goods to Spain was met by attempts on the part of the Danes to 
restrict the discussion to the settlement of individual complaints. 
When urged by the English to agree to a new treaty making the 


* Rymer, op. cit., VII, ii, 39; Cal. Hatfield House MSS, xi, 152, 588; xii, 
241, 249-50, 276, 278, 286-87, 288, 296, 316, 319, 347, 373, 374, 376, 379; 45th Rep., 
Dep. Keeper, App. ii, p. 34; Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1601-3, p. 246. 
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general promises indicated they declared that they had no au- 
thority to place any limitations on the claims or powers of the 
king in relation to the Sound dues, fisheries, or trade to Spain. 

The English commissioners sought to establish general rules, 
the Danes to settle particular instances. But as the commis- 
sioners on both sides were learned in the civil law and interested 
in the nascent international law, they could not refrain from a 
general discussion of such questions as that involved in the Dan- 
ish claim to control all the waters between Norway and Iceland. 
The Danish commissioners claimed that their king had dominion 
within those seas; the English declared that by the law of na- 
tions he might have jurisdiction, but not dominion, in the seas 
adjacent to his lands because the use of such waters ought to be 
free to all “as the ayre it self.” Just as well might the queen pro- 
hibit any navigation in the seas adjoining England. Neverthe- 
less, the English were willing for the sake of avoiding controver- 
sy to agree that the queen should ask a license for her subjects 
generally from the king and that they should be required to pay 
the old customary tolls. The Danish commissioners, however, in- 
sisted that each English fisherman should procure a license sep- 
arately and that this should be a matter of grace from the king. 
They drew the lines still tighter by declaring that the Faroés as 
well as Norway and Iceland should be closed to fishing except 
by special license and that English fishermen should have no 
trade with the inhabitants of Iceland. After two months of such 
controversy, the Danish commissioners announced that they 
must refer to their king all the larger questions brought up, 
and took their departure. 

One can with difficulty refrain from treating this conference 
as typical. When each party to an international conference is 
determined to look only to the interests of its own people, the re- 
sults have usually been nugatory. A little generous effort to con- 
sider the interests of all concerned, to understand and meet half- 
way the claims of the other party, and to make some sacrifice on 
their own account would at this time readily have led to a satis- 
factory settlement. At it was, the only thing obtained by the 
English commissioners was a promise given by their Danish col- 
leagues that they would urge the king to issue a table of rates of 
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tolls at the Sound so that disputes on this score might be avoided. 
They also intimated that he would probably agree that no goods 
on English ships would be confiscated except those actually 
wrongly declared, and that ships and goods belonging to Eng- 
lish merchants should not be held at the Sound on account of the 
faults of other Englishmen. After the Danes had left Bremen 
the English commissioners sent a letter to Copenhagen remind- 
ing them of this promise, urging its fulfilment, and expressing a 
mild hope that the king would give at least a tentative judgment 
on the questions of the free right of traffic to Muscovy around 
the North Cape, the fisheries, the reduction of the Sound tolls, 
and the complaints of the merchants at Hull, all left unanswered 
by the Danish commissioners as being beyond their powers ; but 
the king gave no reply. 

Lord Eure and his companions reported their proceedings to 
the queen, then settled down at Bremen to pass the remainder of 
the winter awaiting the coming of commissioners from the em- 
peror for a conference on the Merchants Adventurers which had 
in the meantime been arranged for and included in their com- 
mission. While they were there further letters came from home 
authorizing them to act as arbitrators, if the good offices of the 
English government proved acceptable, in the conflicts in prog- 
_ ress between Denmark and Sweden and between the city of Em- 
den and the count of East Friesland; but for sufficient reasons 
neither of these arbitrations was entered upon. In the early 
spring the queen died, the commissioners were recalled, and the 
many and troublesome disputes between England and Denmark 
were left to be settled by the brothers-in-law who after 1603 oc- 
cupied the thrones of the two countries.” 

Epwarp P. CHryNney 

University or PENNSYLVANIA 


** Rymer, op. cit., VII, ii, 33-34, 47-50, 53-60; 45th Rep... Dep. Keeper, App. 
ii, p. 56; Cal. Hatfield House MSS, xii, 416, 426, 440, 471-72, 488, 500, 641, 655. 
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IME was out of joint while James Stephen served as 

permanent undersecretary in the British colonial office, 

1836-47. Rebellions broke out in the Canadas; a goodly 
number of Britain’s white South African subjects trekked and 
risked extermination by the Zulus rather than remain under the 
British flag; New South Wales refused to receive the “jail 
birds” of the mother-country ; and the West Indies were seething 
with discontent. Britain’s new colonial empire seemed threat- 
ened with the fate of the old. 

Rather reluctantly English statesmen began searching for 
the cause or causes of ills so widespread and so malignant. Diag- 
nosticians were not wanting, and most of them found the sources 
of the ailments which afflicted the overseas empire in the colonial 
office. In particular, the guilt was fastened upon James Ste- 
phen. Since 1813 he had been in touch with colonial affairs as 
counselor for the board of trade and for the colonial office. In 
1834 he became assistant undersecretary in the latter depart- 
ment, and two years later he was promoted to the permanent 
undersecretaryship.* 

The outside world knows generally but little about the per- 
manent staff in any department of government. And when offi- 

*On leaving the colonial office Stephen was made privy councilor and 
K.C.B. He continued for a few years to keep in touch with colonial affairs as 
an active member of the revived privy council committee on trade and planta- 
tions, and in this capacity drew up the report of 1849 on the Australian consti- 
tutions. In 1849 Sir James Stephen was appointed professor of modern history 
at the University of Cambridge, a post which he held till his death in 1859. The 
biography of Stephen remains to be written. His daughter, Caroline Emelia 
Stephen published in 1906, for private circulation, Sir James Stephen, consisting 
mainly of letters, with a few extracts from his private journal; but the book is 
not, and does not pretend to be, a biography. His older son, Sir James Fitz- 
james Stephen, added a biographical note to the fourth edition of his father’s 
Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography (London, 1860), pp. xi-xvii, and the second 
son, Sir Leslie Stephen, wrote a sketch of the father in his Life of Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen (London, 1895), pp. 41-65. Sir Leslie also contributed the 
valuable article on Sir James Stephen in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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cials are, like Stephen, shy and retiring, their views and influ- 
ence can only form subjects for conjectures. Furthermore, in 
Stephen’s case, what was known about him as an individual only 
strengthened the suspicion of him as an official. Gifted with a 
keen incisive legal mind, he was studious and untiringly indus- 
trious. It was assumed, therefore, that he must possess an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of Britain’s colonial possessions, and by vir- 
tue of his knowledge and experience be their actual ruler. His 
official superiors, the secretary of state and the parliamentary 
undersecretary, were politicians seldom chosen because of spe- 
cial qualifications for their posts, but for political reasons. 
When things went awry in the colonies it was, indeed, natural 
that those who studied the conditions there and found them un- 
satisfactory concluded that Stephen was to blame. 

Attacks upon Stephen came from many quarters. Sir Fran- 
cis Bond Head, the ultra-conservative ex-lieutenant-governor 
of Upper Canada, joined with radicals such as Charles Buller 
and Sir William Molesworth in denouncing the hapless perma- 
nent undersecretary. Head described him as a rank republi- 
can;” Buller held him up to scorn as the personification of the 
bureaucratic despotism under which the colonists groaned.* “Mr. 
Mother-country,” “King Stephen,” and “Mr. Oversecretary 
Stephen” became common and opprobrious nicknames for one of 
Britain’s most honest, efficient, and liberal-minded public serv- 
ants. In vain some of his superiors tried to exculpate him.* The 


* Quarterly Review, LXIV (October, 1839), 485. 

* Charles Buller, Responsible Government for Colonies. Edited by E. M. 
Wrong (Oxford, 1926), pp. 147-62. 

*In an effort to remove the distrust with which the colonial reformers re- 
garded Stephen, W. E. Gladstone, then colonial secretary, wrote privately to one 
of E. G. Wakefield’s friends, H. A. Aglionby, March 18, 1846: “I do not either 
claim or expect that anything which I can say should remove the sentiments 
with which Mr. Wakefield regards the influence of Mr. Stephen. But I should 
fail in my duty to a most valuable and distinguished public servant, if I omitted 
any opportunity of stating, when the subject is placed before me, that I consider 
him to be characterized among other qualities by a high degree of delicacy and 
scrupulousness in putting forward his individual opinions upon matters of offi- 
cial policy in cases where there may be reason to apprehend that great differ- 
ences of judgment prevail.” The Gladstone Papers, St. Deiniol’s Library, Ha- 
warden. Copy, Letter Book, Vol. II, fol. 56. For a defense of Stephen in 
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group of colonial reformers persisted in regarding Stephen as 
the embodiment of all the evils which they connected with the 
colonial system of that day, and this feeling made the exchange 
of views between them and the colonial office difficult.” Stephen’s 
retirement from the permanent undersecretaryship in 1847 was 
greeted with delight,° and Edward Gibbon Wakefield incorpo- 
rated gleefully in The Art of Colonization’ the caricature of 
Stephen earlier presented by Charles Buller in his famous pam- 
phlet Responsible Government for Colonies. The defamers of 
Sir James Stephen succeeded so well that even in a recent schol- 
arly treatise on the colonization of New Zealand he is spoken of 
as a “mole among men,” and criticized for his supposed hostility 
to the views and interests of the colonies.® 

The charges levied by Buller, Wakefield, and their school 
against James Stephen make a long list. The accusations most 
commonly advanced were that Stephen pigeonholed important 
colonial laws, made bad appointments in the colonial service, 
disregarded the wishes and the interests of the colonists, clung 
obstinately to the obsolete system of controlling all colonial af- 
fairs from Downing Street, and poisoned the minds of his supe- 
riors against proposals for reforms of colonial policy and colo- 
nial administration. Stephen’s well-known humanitarian and 
antislavery connections made him, it was asserted, blind to the 
benefits to be derived from an application of Wakefield’s plans 
for systematic colonization. Striving to protect the backward 


Parliament by Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, and Henry Labouchere, see 
Hansard, 3d series, LX XXII, 859, 991-93, 1009-11; speeches in the House of 
Commons, July 21 and 23, 1845. 

* Lord Stanley, colonial secretary 1841-45, wrote to Sir Robert Peel, Decem- 
ber 17, 1844, that “Stephen had had some very unpleasant personal discussions 
with Charles Buller” and had therefore ceased to take part in any discussions 
with the New Zealand Company. The Peel Papers, British Museum Add. MSS 
40468. 


* The Spectator (November 6, 1847), p. 1067; A. J. Harrop, England and 
New Zealand (London, 1926), p. 301; J. S. Marais, The Colonization of New 
Zealand (Oxford, 1927), p. 193. 


* Edited by James Collier (Oxford, 1914), pp. 279-96. 
y 


* Marais, Colonization of New Zealand, pp. 19-22, 40, 193. 
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races, Stephen, it was said, failed to appreciate the needs of 
England and her future.° 

Seldom have criticisms of a public official been so unfounded 
as those of Sir James Stephen. Few men in a similar position 
have served the British Empire so well and merited praise to 
such a degree as he did. Most of the notes, minutes, and memo- 
randa written by him in his official capacity are now available. 
This confidential material reveals him as a persistent critic of 
the existing colonial system, as a man who strove ardently to 
speed up the administrative machinery and to intrust the Eng- 
lishmen beyond the sea with a large measure of self-government. 
A trained lawyer, Stephen showed scant respect for legal pedan- 
tries when discussing colonial questions; though an old public 
servant, he despised red tape. While distrusting abstract politi- 
cal theories, he saw far into the future and envisaged the time 
when the relationship between Britain and her offspring should 
be based upon the principle of equality, when partnership should 
take the place of subordination.”® 

But Stephen knew the ramifications of the imperial prob- 
lems. None of his critics saw so clearly and felt so keenly the ob- 
ligations of the British government—obligations at times con- 
flicting—to the people of the United Kingdom, to the settlers in 
the colonies, and to the aborigines found there. He favored colo- 
nization, but not the exploitation of backward races. Deeply 
imbued with the true spirit of Christianity, it grieved him to see 
the weak oppressed, whether they were poor whites or West In- 
dian Negroes or Australian blackfellows. 

James Stephen seems to have been the first to introduce a 
definite system for handling the work of the colonial office. 
While the office as such dated back to 1801, much of its business 
was transacted in a haphazard fashion before Stephen became 


permanent undersecretary. The extensive private correspond- 

* Buller, Responsible Government, pp. 153-62; Wakefield, Art of Coloni- 
zation, pp. 268-70; The Colonial Gazette, May 9 and June 6, 1846; The Colo- 
nial Magazine, IV (April, 1841), 405; The Spectator (July 4, 1846), p. 639; Sir 
George V. Fiddes, The Dominions and Colonial Offices (London, 1926), p. 6; R. 
C. Mills, The Colonization of Australia (London, 1915), pp. 10, 11. 

See his letter to Mr. Cunningham, March 20, 1850, in Caroline Stephen, 
Sir James Stephen, p. 144. 
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ence which formerly had taken place between the person holding 
that office and the colonial governors was greatly reduced. Com- 
munications were now directed through official channels, and 
Stephen devised a system for taking care of them. Incoming 
dispatches were docketed upon their arrival, read and briefly 
annotated by a senior clerk or by the assistant undersecretary, 
then passed on to Stephen, who frequently wrote minutes on the 
back of them for the benefit of the parliamentary undersecre- 
tary and the secretary of state. Sometimes the minute grew into 
a lengthy memorandum in which Stephen summarized the his- 
tory of the topic dealt with in the dispatch, gave his view on the 
issues involved, and advised whether the matter required refer- 
ence to other departments or might be decided by the secretary 
of state for the colonies, in which case Stephen often suggested 
the contents of a reply to the governor. Despite Buller’s asser- 
tion to the contrary, it is evident that Stephen took care that 
little time was lost in deciding questions that came wholly within 
the purview of the colonial office. Stephen also inaugurated a 
definite routine for drafting and circulating all outgoing dis- 
patches." His subordinates found him exacting, but the colo- 
nists benefited by the improved discipline in the office, and in the 
transaction of business it is evident that Stephen applied the 
strictest standards to himself. His capacity for work was enor- 
mous.*” 

But Stephen’s efforts to secure prompt decisions on colonial 
questions were often nullified by the other departments whose 
consent or opinion was necessary before a definite reply could be 
sent to the colony. At times half a dozen departments, boards, 
and commissions had to be consulted, and many of them were as 
negligent in their handling of colonial business as they were 


“The procedure in handling colonial correspondence as originated by 
Stephen was explained in a cabinet memorandum of 1839; The Russell Papers, 
Public Record Office. See Fiddes, The Dominions and Colonial Offices, pp. 8-10. 

* An example of his capacity for work is furnished by his drafting of the 
bill for the abolition of slavery “between Saturday afternoon and the middle of 
the day on Monday. .... The act ... . contains sixty-six sections, fills twen- 
ty-six pages in the 8vo edition of the Statute Book, and creates a whole scheme 
of the most intricate and elaborate kind.” Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, 
p- xv. 
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jealous in guarding their prerogatives in this field. In fact, the 
decentralization of authority, overlapping of duties, and gen- 
eral lack of co-ordination in the administration of the colonies in 
Stephen’s time constituted the greatest defect of the old colonial 
system, the evil results of which he strove most earnestly and 
vainly to remove. 

In a large number of colonial questions the authority of the 
treasury and the board of trade was equal to, or even exceeded, 
that of the colonial office. And both departments took their ob- 
ligations toward the colonies lightly. Indeed, even reforms aim- 
ing at putting the relations between the colonial office and the 
exchequer on a sound constitutional basis might prove harmful 
to the colonies. An instance of this kind is supplied by the re- 
sults of an arrangement made by Lord Goderich, while colonial 
secretary, and the treasury whereby he discontinued an old prac- 
tice of appropriating money without consulting the lords of the 
treasury. This department now secured full control over the ex- 
penditure of money from the imperial exchequer in the colonies, 
and in return promised that the change should not cause delays 
or in other ways hamper the colonial office in its dealings with 
the oversea possessions.’* But the promise was not kept. In 
1840 Stephen reported “that it does not take less than two 
months on an average to obtain an answer from the Treasury to 
Letters from this Office. Such answers are frequently delayed 
for six months. In several cases the delay has been twelve months 
ormore..... We have repeatedly sent to the Treasury long 
lists of Arrears, containing as many as Eighty unanswered let- 
ters.”"** Stephen enlisted the aid of successive secretaries of 
state in fruitless efforts to accelerate the decisions of the treas- 
ury.’® 

That the dilatoriness of the treasury in handling colonial 
business caused hardships overseas can be appreciated when one 


* Stephen to Vernon Smith, January 7, 1840. Public Record Office MS, 
C.O., 323 :226. 

* Ibid. 

* Glenelg, Stanley, and Gladstone remonstrated to the treasury, but to no 


avail. Jbid.; Paul Knaplund, “Sir James Stephen and British North American 
Problems,” The Canadian Historical Review, V (1924), 89, n. 8. 
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calls to mind the multitude of functions then performed by the 
home government, with consequent need for expenditure of 
money. Not only in the numerous crown colonies, but also, 
although to a lesser extent, in those with representative insti- 
tutions, the crown in Stephen’s time controlled the church, ed- 
ucation, waste lands, native policy, defense, commerce, postal 
service, and many other local matters. The opportunities for 
treasury interference were numerous and the results thereof both 
annoying and harmful. 

The colonial reformers knew little about these problems of 
administration so vexing to Stephen. But they were aware of 
the fact that all colonial acts and bills were sent home for final 
approval, and that the practice of reserving important bills and 
withholding decisions on them for months and even years often 
deeply injured the colonies. Buller placed the responsibility for 
these delays and injuries at the door of James Stephen.** No 
charge could have less foundation. The policy of scrutinizing 
colonial legislation had been inaugurated long before Stephen 
entered the colonial office, and in those days of slow and uncer- 
tain communication” it obviously meant delays and inconven- 
iences of many kinds. But frequently the carelessness of colonial 
officials and of imperial authorities extended unnecessarily the 
period of doubt. Both of these causes Stephen tried hard to re- 
move. 

Before his promotion to the permanent undersecretaryship, 
colonial governors at times waited more than a year, and occa- 
sionally even five years, before the bills and acts were sent home.*® 

* “Thus it has been known, that even reserved acts of Colonial Parliaments 
have been poked away in one of Mr. Mothercountry’s pigeonholes, and never 
brought out of it till the period in which they could receive the necessary sanc- 


tion had passed.” Buller, Responsible Government, p. 160. See also Wakefield, 
Art of Colonization, pp. 253-59. 

** Gladstone served as colonial secretary from December, 1845, till July, 
1846, and during that time all dispatches that arrived from the Cape and from 
the Australasian colonies were addressed to his predecessor. Not infrequently 
despatches from Tasmania, for instance, dated October, did not reach the colo- 
nial office till the follewing April. 

* Acts passed by the legislature of St. Christopher in March, 1834, and 
March, 1835, reached the colonial office in June, 1839. “Their existence was un- 
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But such irregularities became less frequent after 1836, al- 
though even Stephen now and then found it difficult to obtain 
the necessary reports and explanations from the governors and 
their legal advisers.’® Thus the attorney-general of Jamaica at 
one time simply refused to reply to inquiries,” and this, of 
course, meant postponement of decisions on the laws for that 
colony. However, in such cases Stephen could crack the whip of 
authority over refractory officials; the case was different when 
his own colleagues dawdled when colonial questions came up for 
consideration. 

The laws sent from the colonies usually arrived in London in 
the spring of the year, and the number must often have been well 
above a thousand. Stephen, serving both as legal adviser and as 
permanent undersecretary,” then had to work under high pres- 
sure in preparing his reports on the measures. Ordinarily he 
finished his task in an incredibly short time,” and his reports 
were, as a rule, accepted by the secretary of state. From the colo- 
nial office the acts and bills were sent to the privy council; from 
that body they went to the board of trade, which prepared the 


known to Her Majesty’s Government until complaints reached Lord Glenelg of 
abuses committed or anticipated under the operation of them.” Stephen to Lord 
Normanby, July 13, 1839. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 323:54. The acts for 
Lower Canada for 1833 were not forwarded to the colonial office for more than 
a year, and the acts of 1834 from Dominica were similarly kept in the colony 
for over a year. Stephen to Lord Aberdeen, April 17, 1835, and to Lord Glenelg, 
November 12, 1835. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 323:51. 


* The governor-general of Canada promised on February 13, 1840, that 
his report on the Upper Canadian acts for that year would be forthcoming; but 
it had not arrived May 11, when Stephen had to send his report on these laws 
to Lord John Russell. Ibid., C.O., 323:55. The acts from St. Christopher for 
1835-36 did not reach the colonial office until January, 1840. Ibid., C.O., 323:56. 

* See Stephen to Russell, April 14, 1841, ibid. 

Stephen to Hope, September 6, 1841. Ibid., C.O., 323:56. Stephen was 
relieved of the greater part of the work of writing reports to the secretary of 
state when Sir Frederic Rogers was, in 1846, appointed assistant undersecretary. 
But Stephen evidently supervised the work of his subordinate, as shown by a 
memorandum of August 31, 1846, on the New Brunswick acts of that year. 
Ibid., C.O., 323361. ; 

™ Eighty-seven acts and fifteen reserved bills from Canada reached the 
colonial office December 31, 1841, and Stephen’s reports on them were ready on 
January 13 following. Ibid., C.O., 42:481. 
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final report to the queen in council.** The colonial secretary sup- 
posedly was present at the meetings of the board of trade when 
colonial laws came up for discussion, and by a curious bit of fic- 
tion he was recorded as being there when in reality he was pres- 
ent only with his minutes (not formal letters), which were usu- 
ally written by Stephen. These minutes in turn formed the basis 
for the board of trade’s report to the queen in council. Cumber- 
some though this method of procedure was, it seldom caused 
much delay if the colonial laws did not touch financial or com- 
mercial questions. But if they fell within those categories the 
treasury and the board of trade claimed the right of careful 
scrutiny and possible veto. 

In fact, colonial laws dealing with trade and commerce went 
directly to the board of trade without being reported upyn by 
the colonial office, and most of them had, of course, to be exam- 
ined by the treasury. Both departments were often scandalously 
negligent. Sometimes they pigeonholed measures for months; 
at other times they inaugurated an almost interminable circular 
correspondence with other boards and with colonial officials ;** 
occasionally they disagreed between themselves and refused to 
communicate directly, employing the colonial office as an inter- 
mediary ;** and frequently they tried to ride rough-shod over 
colonial wishes and recommended use of the imperial veto. 


™* Stephen explained the procedure in a minute of September 6, 1841, ad- 
dressed to G. W. Hope, the parliamentary undersecretary. Stephen at this time 
thought it saved trouble not to have the colonial secretary attend the meetings 
of the board of trade in person. Ibid., C.O., 323:56. But in the following year 
he suggested that Stanley should attend the meetings in order to expedite the 
decisions on Canadian laws. Canadian Historical Review, V, 40. For a fuller 
account of the method employed in handling colonial laws, see Charles Clark, 
A Summary of Colonial Laws (London, 1834), pp. 41-45. 


* A case in point is that of warehousing and customs regulations for New 
Brunswick. In a note to Hope of November 16, 1848, Stephen explained that the 
question had led to an interminable correspondence: “The Gov. and the local 
officers of Customs—the Gov. and this Office—tnis Office and the Treasury—The 
Treasury and the Board of Trade—The Treasury and the Commrs. of Customs 
—The Board of Trade and the same Commrs.—The Commrs. of Customs and 
their local officers.” Canadian Historical Review, V, 38, n. 3. 


* Two acts from Upper Canada for 1838, one dealing with the suspension 
of cash payments and the other repealing an act for the regulation of private 
banks, were sent to the treasury on September 27 and recommended to the special 
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A good example of the arbitrariness and want of efficiency 
of the board of trade and the treasury is supplied by the case of 
the Charlotte County, New Brunswick, bank. C. Poulett Thom- 
son, the later Lord Sydenham, when president of the board of 
trade, drew up certain rules to govern the granting of charters 
to colonial banks. These rules empowered his department, in 
conjunction with the treasury, to examine all such charters.” 
The colonial office regarded the regulations as general,”’ while 
the treasury insisted that they must be followed in all details. 
When the charter for the Charlotte County bank failed to do so, 
the board of trade and the treasury, after a delay of three years, 
finally agreed to annul the charter. During this time the bank 
had been open for business. Stephen, who had vainly tried to get 
a decision within a reasonable time,** was furious when it finally 
came. In a sharply worded minute he attacked both the claims 
of the board of trade and the treasury to regulate bank charters 
in the colonies and their inefficient method of dealing with such 
matters. “I have never seen,” Stephen wrote, “any good come of 
insisting on Colonial Legislatures conforming to certain Rules 
of proceeding with a menace of rejecting their laws in case of 
disobedience.”*® Colonists, he said, would never recognize the 
validity of the grounds upon which “measures of the highest lo- 
cal interest” had been disallowed. In Stephen’s opinion, board 
of trade rules and English precedents governing colonial bank- 
ing and bankruptcy legislation were of very little value. The 
conditions in the colonies differed widely from those existing in 





consideration of the board of trade. A month later these departments sent con- 
flicting reports to the colonial office. Their refusal to communicate directly with 
each other caused Stephen much annoyance. Report to Sir George Grey, No- 
vember 6, 1838. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 323:53. 


* The text of these regulations were sent to the colonial office from the 
treasury May 4, 1840. Stephen, in a memorandum to Hope of May 17, 1842, 
said that the rules had been drawn up by Thomson. [bid., C.O., 323:226 and 
42 :502. 

* Note by Lord Stanley, July 17, 1843. Ibid., C.0., 42:505. 

* Stephen to Stanley, September 23, 1845. Ibid., C.O., 188:89. 

* Stephen to Lyttelton, May 1, 1846. In a minute of May 26 he further at- 
tacked the board of trade and the treasury for their treatment of this matter. 
Ibid., C.O., 188:97. 
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England, and the people there must be allowed to meet their 
problems in their own way. “They will never believe in Canada,” 
he observed on one occasion, “that we know better than them- 
selves what kind of Legislation is good for them, as, I suppose, 
if the case were reversed, we should be equally incredulous.” 

Therefore, so far from being hostile to colonial demands and 
delaying decisions on colonial issues, Stephen ordinarily ap- 
peared in the réle of a champion for the colonies. The protract- 
ed and futile discussions of colonial laws distressed him. He 
urged his superiors to write privately to the chancellor of the 
exchequer when the treasury had been dilatory, and he suggest- 
ed that there should be real meetings of the board of trade for 
discussion of colonial laws, with the colonial secretary and the 
chancellor of the exchequer present. Differences could then be 
ironed out on the spot and much time saved.** But these efforts 
on the part of Stephen seem to have borne no fruit. 

By the time Stephen reached the highest post on the perma- 
nent staff of the colonial office he had formed definite opinions as 
to the best method of treating colonial laws. The imperial veto 
power should, according to him, be used but sparingly.” If a 

* Stephen to Hope, May 23, 1842. Ibid., C.O., 42:502. In opposing treasury 
and board of trade interference with colonial banking laws Stephen had the sup- 
port of Lord Stanley and of Gladstone. But Lord Grey, generally supposed to 
have been more liberal in his views on colonial policy than his two predecessors, 
thought that the colonists were often so ignorant in financial matters that their 


banking laws must be carefully scrutinized at home. See marginal note on 
Stephen’s report on Canadian acts 406 and 407 of 1846. Ibid., C.O., 323:61. 

" Canadian Historical Review, V, 40. 

*2 When the board of trade in ecember, 1837, recommended the disallow- 
ance of several laws passed by the legislature of Nova Scotia that year, Stephen 
replied “that in reference to the Statutes of the British North American Prov- 
inces it is indispensable to be most abstemious in the use of this extreme right, 
especially when the objectionable Laws affect interests exclusively local. In such 
cases the Legislatures regard the enforcement of this authority, not merely as 
an invidious exercise of power, but as an offensive assumption of superior knowl- 
edge and judgment, upon questions on which they are very naturally disposed 
to regard themselves as more competent to judge correctly than the ministers 
of the Crown in England can be; and the danger of wounding the self-esteem of 
the local authors and advocates of such measures is hardly to be exaggerated.” 
Stephen to Blunt, December 28, 1837. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 323:52. 
Scores of letters, minutes, and memoranda embodying the same views were writ- 
ten by Stephen during his term as permanent undersecretary. 
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law touched no imperial question, broke no imperial pledge, es- 
tablished no class privilege, and wrought no injustice on any 
group in the colony, the measure should be approved, or at least 
tacitly allowed to remain in force, even though it were poorly 
drawn and imperfect in other respects.** Local affairs should be 
left in the hands of the colonists themselves. They alone had the 
necessary knowledge, and if mistakes were made, they alone had 
to bear the consequences.** Controversies with the colonists on 
topics which primarily concerned themselves Stephen considered 
both futile and dangerous. He knew how jealously men in new 
communities were prone to guard their real or supposed liberties 
and how they resented dictation from a superior authority. Let 
them grow wise by experience, was one of Stephen’s favorite 
maxims.** 

Contrary to what one might expect to find in an official of 
James Stephen’s training, he did not demand or desire that the 
colonists should copy English laws and legal practices. He be- 
lieved that in the West Indies and in North America grave mis- 
takes had been made in this respect. In slavish imitation of the 
mother-country these new communities had been saddled with 
obsolete feudal survivals wholly unsuited to their needs.** Colo- 
nists, he said, ordinarily had to choose between “old and inappli- 
cable” and “new and immature codes,” and Stephen hoped they 


*In report to Russell, October 23, 1839, on the laws of Grenada, Stephen 
pointed out defects in the measures, but stated that allowances must be made 
for want of skill in draftsmanship on the part of the legislatures of the smaller 
colonies. Errors due to ignorance or inadvertence should be overlooked; the im- 
perial government might point out mistakes made in the acts, but they should 
not be disallowed. Ibid., C.O., 323:54. Similar views were expressed in the re- 
port of the same date on the laws from Tobago (ibid.), and instances of this 
sort could be multiplied. 

“ When the treasury and the board of trade wished to veto a New Bruns- 
wick act of 1844 Stephen remarked: “If they [the colonists] will enact absurd 
and suicidal Laws not directly affecting the interests of the United Kingdom 
I wd. very respectfully point out the consequences, leaving the Local Legislature 
to encounter them shd. such be their deliberate pleasure.” Report to Stanley, 
September 23, 1845. Jbid., C.O., 188:89. 

* “For my own part I have reached a firm conviction that our superior wis- 
dom, if such it be, is utterly wasted in the attempt to make the people of N. 
America as wise as we are.” Stephen to Stanley, September 23, 1845. Ibid. 


* Harrop, England and New Zealand, p. 147. 


” all 
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would select the latter.*” In words pregnant with political wis- 
dom he pointed out that legal and political institutions are not 
immutable. They “cannot be stated in any one universal and 
inflexible form of words, applying alike to all Countries or to 
any two Countries.” In his opinion the principles of legislation 
“must be matters of compromise and of adaptations to the par- 
ticular condition, character, wants, and resources of the place.”** 
So skeptical was he of the value of precedents that he even doubt- 
ed the suitability of the time-honored jury system for colonial 
societies.*® Similarly, he had little faith in the value of the model 
codes sent to the West Indies during the thirties.*? Each law 
should be judged on its own merits and with due consideration to 
the special circumstances, the needs of the people, the time, and 
the place. 

However, these opinions did not cause Stephen to follow lais- 
sez faire methods in his examination of colonial laws. Despite 
his emphasis upon the need of flexibility, one finds that he 
applied certain fixed standards to colonial legislation. To Ste- 
phen’s mind the British Empire was a unit, and he opposed at- 
tempts at weakening that union by the introduction of intercolo- 
nial tariffs.** A foe of jobbing and of capitalistic greed, he was 
on his guard against the founding of monopolies, whether in 
British North America or in Australia.** And where special in- 

* Ibid. Mr. Harrop quotes from a memorandum by Stephen. 

* Stephen to Hawes, June 10, 1847. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 323:63. 

* He considered trial by jury, “except in a few peculiar cases,....a 
most inapt and inconvenient mode of investigating truth.” Stephen to Stanley, 
February 12, 1834. Ibid., C.O., 323:50. However, when the people of New South 
Wales insisted upon having jury trials, Stephen recommended acquiescence to 
their demands. Ibid., C.O., 201 :296. 

“Stephen described the task undertaken by the imperial government in 
guiding the West Indian colonies in preparing police regulations “an arduous, 
and I fear, hopeless duty.” To Normanby, May 29, 1839. Ibid., C.O., 323:54, The 
model poor law which Lord Glenelg sent to the West Indies Stephen thought to 
be ill adapted for their needs. To Russell, September 29, 1840. Ibid., C.O., 
323 355. 

“ Stephen looked upon the empire as a unit “the various members of which 
have all a common interest in the prosperity of each other.” Minute of April 
12, 1842. Ibid., C.O., 201 :312. 


“Stephen offered strenuous opposition to claims put forward by the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Company that an agreement of 1830 gave the company the 
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terests had gained a foothold in an earlier age, he sided with the 
people in their efforts to dislodge the monopolists. Thus, he sup- 
ported the settlers of Prince Edward Island in their fight with 
the absentee proprietors. When the legislature of that colony 
imposed a new tax on undeveloped land, Stephen approved, even 
though the measure departed “from the ordinary principles of 
legislation.” While the object of the tax was penal rather than 
fiscal, he felt that the great landowners richly deserved punish- 
ment on account of their selfish, short-sighted, and unfair pol- 
icy. And the arguments in favor of the special tax he described 
as “difficult or impossible to controvert . . . . with success.’ 

To Stephen it was a matter for regret that most laws were 
framed by the rich and powerful, and in their interest, with a 
disregard for the welfare of the poor. The practice was, he rec- 
ognized, universal, and therefore unalterable,** but in many in- 
stances he took up the cudgel in defense of the weaker party and 
defied the wishes of the ruling element in a colony. For instance, 
when the squatter aristocracy of New South Wales, after the 
transportation of convicts had ceased, wished to import coolies 
and met opposition from the laborers in the colony, Stephen 
came out strongly in favor of the views advanced by the work- 
ingmen. They had, he reported to Lord Stanley, the colonial 
secretary, “stated with great force and clearness unanswerable 
objections to the introduction of coolies among them.”** With 
reference to the arguments put forth by the employers of labor, 
Stephen remarked: “It being the most arduous if not the first 
duty of a Govt. to consult for the permanent interest of Society 
as opposed to the immediate interests of the most active and pow- 





right to work the coal mines of New South Wales for thirty-one years. He con- 
sidered this monopoly so injurious to the colony that every effort should be made 
to break it even if it became necessary for the government of New South Wales 
to work the mines at their own expense. Minute of October 27, 1838. Ibid., C.O., 
201:273. For opposition to a monopoly in Nova Scotia, see Canadian Historical 
Review, V, 40, n. 3. 

“ Stephen to Glenelg, July 14, 1837, report on Act No. 451, Prince Edward 
Island, 1837. Ibid., C.O., 323:52. 

“ See report on New South Wales Act No. 23 of 1840. Ibid., C.O., 201 :306; 
and acts from Mauritius for 1846, Ibid., C.O., 323:61. 


“ Stephen to Stanley, July 24, 1843. Ibid., C.O., 201:331, 
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erful of its members ; and to watch over the welfare of the many 
rather than the present advantage of the few; and to protect 
those whose only property is in the power of labour against the 
rapacity of the rich; it is, in my mind, the evident duty of the 
British Govt. to oppose the application of any part of the Rev- 
enue of New South Wales to the introduction of Coolies.” This 
class of labor, if allowed to come in, “wd. beat down the wages of 
the poor labouring Europeans until the poor become wholly de- 
pendent upon the rich; the opposite state of Society namely the 
dependence of the rich on the poor being,” Stephen asserted, 
“the happiest state of Society wherever it exists”**—an observa- 
tion which will help to explain why Sir Francis Head called Ste- 
phen a republican. 

In connection with the discussion of the coolie question, 
James Stephen enunciated with great clarity what has since 
been known as the doctrine of a White Australia. Writing to 
Lord Stanley on December 10, 1841, he said: “To expedite the 
augmentation of wealth in N.S. Wales by introducing the Black 
race there from India, would, in my mind, be one of the most un- 
reasonable preferences of the present to the future, which it 
would be possible to make. There is not on the Globe a social in- 
terest more momentous, if we look forward five or six genera- 
tions, than that of preserving the Continent of New Holland as 
a place where the English race shall spread from Sea to Sea un- 
mixed with any lower caste. As we now regret the folly of our 
Ancestors in Colonizing North America from Africa, so sh. our 
posterity have to censure us if we should colonize Australia 
from India.”*’ And in September, 1843, he wrote: “They [the 
coolies] would debase by their intermixture the noble European 
race. They wd. introduce caste with all its evils. They wd. bring 
with them the idolatry and debasing habits of their Country.” 
Lord Stanley agreed with Stephen. The demands of employers 
for the introduction of coolies were rejected,*® and Australia was 
kept as a preserve for people of European origin. 

“ Stephen to Stanley, September 12, 1843. Ibid., C.O., 201:333. 

* Tbid., C.O., 201:310. * Thid., C.O., 201 :333. 


“ Stanley to Gipps, September 29, 1843. Historical Records of Australia, 
Sd series, XXIII, 166, 
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While these statements may imply a certain disparagement 
of colored races, Stephen was throughout a protector of aborig- 
ines and of colored labor in the British Empire. The sympathy 
with these races he may, indeed, be said to have inherited. His 
father, James Stephen the elder, took a prominent part in the 
fight for the abolition of slavery, and his connection with the 
antislavery group had been further cemented by a marriage with 
Wilberforce’s sister.°° The youth of the permanent undersecre- 
tary had, therefore, been spent in circles that clung firmly to the 
Christian doctrine of the equality of man, and these early influ- 
ences left their mark.” In later years it filled him with sadness 
to contemplate the prospect that the Australian blackfellows 
“will ere long cease to be numbered among the Races of the 
Earth.” The responsibility for this disappearance Stephen 
placed at the door of his own people. “We take possession of 
their [the blackfellows’] Country,” he remarked on one occa- 
sion, “introduce amongst them the most profligate habits and the 
severest Laws of Europe—and having tainted them with our 
vices, and oppressed them with our injustice, we execute against 
them all the severity of our own Law merely for having too well 
learnt the lessons we have taught them.”** He despaired of sav- 
ing the Australian aborigines, but was more sanguine about the 
Maoris of New Zealand; and of his efforts in their behalf, which 
contributed to bringing him into conflict with Wakefield, more 
will be said later. 

Although his official position had prevented him from taking 
a part in the agitation against slavery, it was he who drafted the 
great measure which put an end to this evil within the British 

* Caroline Stephen, Sir James Stephen, p. 1 and note. 

1 Tbid., p. 16. 

* Minute of July 22, 1839. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 201 :286. 


* Ibid. With reference to the system of government protectors for the na- 
tives, Stephen observed, November 25, 1842, that he believed it “to be a mere 
illusion. The only efficient protectors of Aboriginal races in any part of the 
World are either the Aborigines themselves when rendered formidable by in- 
creased skill and courage in war—or Roman Catholic Clergymen exercising, 
though in different ways, an almost equal authority over both races.” Ibid., C.O., 
201 :320. 
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dominions. That he should later take the deepest interest in 
the fate of the manumitted need therefore occasion no surprise ; 
but the nature of this interest brought him into a bitter conflict 
with the planter oligarchy of the West Indies and caused him to 
disregard some of his own tenets concerning colonial self-gov- 
ernment. That the planters of Jamaica and of the other West 
Indian islands suffered economic losses when slavery was abol- 
ished cannot be denied. And they may have had valid reasons 
for their objections to the methods used in bringing about this 
change; but it must also be admitted that they showed little for- 
bearance and less wisdom in legislating for their former slaves. 
The special magistrates appointed to protect the colored were 
browbeaten in various ways ;°° severe penal laws were passed to 
punish the negroes; white juries could not be relied upon to 
mete out justice to colored offenders ; special legislation restrict- 
ed the opportunities of the former slaves for securing an educa- 
tion, engaging in trade, leasing or buying land, and even their 
freedom to move from place to place in search of work. Masters- 
and-servants acts were amended so as to strengthen the author- 
ity of the masters. It was asserted that the colored people must 
be naturalized before they could be regarded as British citizens ; 
and they were debarred from the local governing bodies and 
from both civil appointments and membership in the militia.” 


% See ante. note 12. 

*It appears that in Jamaica some of the magistrates were at times ar- 
rested and convicted by planter juries on trumped-up charges. When the mag- 
istrates were fined they appealed to the imperial government for aid. Rather 
reluctantly Lord John Russell and James Stephen agreed to recommend pay- 
ment of such fines from the imperial treasury. See Smith to Normanby, Au- 
gust 15 and 17, 1889, and minutes by Stephen and Russell of September 25 and 
26 following. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 187:239. The position of the spe- 
cial magistrates is discussed by W. L. Mathieson, British Slavery and Its Aboli- 
tion (London, 1926), p. 255. 

* The list of the legislative measures which Stephen held should be dis- 
allowed because they violated the letter and the spirit of the Slavery Abolition 
Act is a long one and includes acts from nearly every one of the West Indian 
colonies. Public Record Office MSS, C.O., 323:50, 52, 53, 54, and 55. In numerous 
minutes Stephen expressed his distrust of the West Indian legislatures, courts, 
juries, and local officials. Writing to Russell October 11, 1839, Stephen said that 
for sixteen years the colonial office had held “that the two great evils of Jamaica 
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Since the West Indian planters had powerful friends in par- 
liament,” the fight against them was not without risks. But 
Stephen was determined that the negro should not simply have 
exchanged the status of a slave for that of a peon. In numerous 
minutes and memoranda, West Indian laws, the manner in which 
they were executed, and the practices of the courts of law in 
those islands were severely criticized. Contrary to his usual cus- 
tom, he advised the disallowance of a large number of laws of the 
character mentioned before, and he challenged many of the 
principles of legislation advanced by the planters. The negroes, 
Stephen contended, were British citizens who should not be dis- 
criminated against because of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. That they were weak and largely defenseless was 
simply additional reason for Stephen to act as their champion. In 
the controversy between the colonial office and the planters of 
the West Indies the former may have erred in being too theoret- 
ical, but it must not be forgotten that on this as on not a few 
similar occasions the imperial government took the side of hu- 
manity and reason against colonial greed and selfishness. 

Stephen’s prognostications of the future of the West Indies 
are interesting although they do not give him a high place 
among the prophets. He believed that the nonconformist minis- 
ters, who had as a rule taken the side of the slaves against their 
masters, would soon gain control of the machinery of govern- 
ment and rule the islands as a theocracy supported by a docile 
and grateful colored population. Partly for this reason Stephen 
refused to join with the planters and the Anglican clergy in 
their hue and cry against the Baptist missionaries. They were, 
no doubt, rude and arrogant, Stephen said, but he felt certain 
that they would respond to kind and considerate treatment, 
which had not been meted out to them by the local rulers of the 
islands, whether lay or clerical."® 





are a Legislative and Judicial system unworthy of confidence”; and it is evident 
that he considered the situation almost equally deplorable in the other West 
Indian colonies. 

5 See Mathieson, British Slavery, pp. 295, 296. 

* Sir Charles Metcalfe, while governor of Jamaica, frequently complained 
of the Baptist missionaries and accused them of inciting the negroes against the 
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South Africa was the other region where the abolition of 
slavery had serious consequences, being one of the contributory 
causes of the Great Trek. The Boers lacked both the political 
institutions and the powerful allies which had enabled the West 
Indies to put up a stubborn fight. Moreover, the influential Lon- 
don Missionary Society was decidedly hostile to the Dutch at the 
Cape. But Stephen does not seem to have tried to take advan- 
tage of the impotence of the Boers. On the contrary, in a mem- 
o1 indum of March 28, 1835, he contended that they “as for- 
eigners by birth . . . . have a more than common claim to 
liberal treatment and respectful consideration.” And it was he 
who drafted a dispatch (No. 25) of December 19, 1835, which 
ordered that in drawing up rules for court procedure, D’Urban, 
governor at the Cape, should require a knowledge of English as 
a test for jury service only when it was absolutely necessary for 
the administration of justice. There must be no suspicion, he 
said, that the exclusion from juries was based “upon any na- 
tional distinction or upon any wish to elevate the inhabitants of 
British origin.” 

Stephen’s attitude toward the Boers rebuts the charge so 
often made that he was dominated by the missionaries. He ap- 


planters and the government. Discussing this question in a minute of June 18, 
1840, Stephen wrote: “Whatever may be the merits or the demerits of the Bap- 
tist missionaries, such Meetings and Speechmakings as are there described [in 
enclosures forwarded by Metcalfe] suggest considerations, and exhibit prospects 
of deep and grave importance. They show that a spirit is at work which affords 
an absolute security against any great oppression of the Emancipated Class, 
and that the Missionaries have obtained an influence which they ostentatiously 
exhibit—which must be on the increase—and which to a great extent must make 
them masters at no very distant time of the fortunes of Jamaica..... The 
tendency of things in Jamaica appears to be toward the Establishment of a 
sacerdotal Government, exercised by narrow-minded men over a Body of docile, 
grateful, and affectionate Disciples. All things considered I doubt whether this 
is a just subject of regret . . . . In offending the self-importance and self-love 
of these Preachers great mischief might be done and... . very little good 
could come of it..... [They] are quite as sensitive to courtesy as to the re- 
verse, and I have long since thought that very ill-policy has been shown by the 
Jamaica planters, assembly, and others, in driving them by harsh language and 
contemptuous treatment, to the most dangerous arts of becoming popular and 
formidable.” Public Record Office MS, C.O., 137 :248. 


* Tbid., C.O., 48:161. 
% Ibid. 
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proved of their work and strongly sympathized with their aim, 
but was not blind to their faults or unmindful of the fact that 
they at times fell victims to the peculiar temptations which beset 
them. This is shown by his frank criticism of their activities in 
Australia and his refusal to support their claims for large land 
grants on that continent.” 

The same independence of judgment and freedom from reli- 
gious bigotry also characterized Stephen’s policy in dealing 
with the various church problems in the colonies. A sincere ad- 
herent of the Church of England, it was to him a matter for 
regret that the members of that church tried to arrogate for 
themselves a privileged position in the British North American 
colonies. Such attempts he always discouraged, and he was most 
emphatic in pointing out that the church question must be left 
in the hands of the colonists.** There is, indeed, plenty of evi- 
dence to show that what Stephen valued in a church body and its 
ministers was not so much creed and ritual as sincerity of mo- 
tives and uprightness of life. Few writers on church questions 
have been more unsparing in their criticisms of the faults of the 
historic Catholic church than was James Stephen in some of his 
essays on ecclesiastical biography,®* yet his treatment of the 
Catholic church in the colonies was in nowise colored by religious 
bias. He was not sympathetic with the efforts of the state to in- 


* When the Church Missionary Society in 1841 asked for an additional 
grant of land in New South Wales—the Society had already 7,000 acres in 
Wellington Valley, and only 50 acres had been cultivated—Stephen remarked 
that missionaries were under great temptations to exaggerate the results of 
their work because their patrons wanted good reports and the reports were 
printed. “I believe,” he wrote, “Missionary Societies to be Institutions of excel- 
lent worth in default of a more regular system, but frequant [sic] with many 
evils of which the distortion of truth is one of the chiefest.” Minute of Septem- 
ber 21, 1841. Ibid., C.O., 201 :309. 

In his report to Russell of May 22, 1840, on the Upper Canada Act No. 
1261, providing for the establishment of a college at Kingston for the Church of 
Scotland, Stephen expressed doubt of the expediency of having the government 
support any one church, whether Anglican or Presbyterian, in the colonies. “So 
long as the Christian World shall be divided into Sects and Parties in a Country 
in which there is no dominant Church, I fear that the Government have no safe 
course open to them but that of absolute neutrality.” Ibid., C.O., 323:55. For 
further discussion of this topic, see Canadian Historical Review, V, 31-33. 


* See Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography, pp. 1-57. 
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terfere with that church in Canada,” and he paid high compli- 
ments to its representatives in Australia by affirming that they 
made the best chaplains for the convicts and the most successful 
missionaries among the aborigines. 

But the question of self-government for the colonies over- 
shadowed all the other colonial issues of Stephen’s time. With 
this question in its practical aspects he had the fullest sympa- 
thy; but he showed a true English distrust of its theoretical 
basis. Discussing the situation in New South Wales, in 1842, 
Stephen said that the colonists should be allowed to “manage 
their own affairs as far as possible, even though they mismanage 
them in certain respects.” He conceived this to be an old “Eng- 
lish maxim and the secret of much of our national energy.” He 
felt confident that “a hundred and thirty thousand Englishmen 
will never be at a loss to manage a large proportion of the details 
of Govt. for themselves, if invited, or permitted to do so.”** Sim- 
ilarly, when New Zealand had been acquired as a British colonv, 
Stephen went on record as favoring a popular assembly to “bat- 
tle out the questions at issue with their Government.””’ 

The constitutional problems so furiously debated in the Can- 
adas when Stephen became permanent undersecretary involved 
aspects of general policy which he always considered outside his 
province. Nevertheless, both before and after that time he fa- 
vored concessions to the Canadians. Thus, when the legislature 
of Lower Canada in 1834 passed a bill providing that a seat in 
the assembly should be vacated upon the acceptance of an office 
of emolument under the crown, Stephen recommended its ap- 
proval, although it would strengthen popular authority in Can- 
ada “already overwhelmingly strong.”** And when Lord Aylmer 

“Canadian Historical Review, V, 33. 

* Roman Catholic chaplains were apparently more successful than those of 
any other denomination. Minute of July 22, 1841. Public Record Office MS, 
C.O., 201:3138. For Stephen’s opinion of the work of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries among aborigines, see ante, note 53. 

* Public Record Office MS, C.O., 201:316. 

* Harrop, England and New Zeuland, p. 260. 

*“Tt would be more judicious,” he continued, “to make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and to have the grace, such as it is, of an apparent cordial acquiescence 
than to reach the same conclusion through a protracted and hopeless struggle.” 
Stephen to Spring Rice, June 30, 1834. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 323:50. 
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advised the rejection of an education bill of the same year, Ste- 
phen counseled sanction. “The British Government,” he wrote, 
“must, from the necessity of the case, acquiesce in many meas- 
ures of the Canadian Assembly, tending to the ultimate subver- 
sion of the royal authority.”®* Similar sentiments were voiced in 
his report on the Upper Canadian acts of 1836. ‘““The principle 
of leaving to the Canadas the regulation of their own Local In- 
terests must,” he said, “be fully followed out into all its conse- 
quences, as the only basis on which the connection between the 
two countries can now be maintained.””° 

Stephen’s advocacy of colonial autonomy was not limited to 
the recommendation that popular laws should not be vetoed by 
the imperial government; in the field of administration he also 
urged concessions to the desires of the colonists. Instances of this 
sort occurred often in connection with demands that local men 
should be appointed to civil offices in British North America. 
The colonial office surrendered its Canadian patronage in 1835, 
and for years afterward Stephen vainly urged the treasury to 
do likewise. But success did not come till the abolition of colonial 
preference put an end to the imperial customs service in North 
America.” Similarly, Stephen contended against Lord Stanley 
that Canada and the other colonies in America should be given a 
free hand in providing for their own civil lists. The money for 
them, he asserted, came out of the pockets of the colonists and 
the posts were held by them; there was, therefore, no imperial 
interest involved, and the local legislatures ought to be given 
full authority in these matters.” 

Although Stephen drafted the famous circular of October 
16, 1839, empowering governors to dismiss their executive coun- 


* Thid. *® Stephen to Glenelg, August 4, 1836. Ibid., C.O., 323:52. 
" Canadian Historical Review, V, 35. 


™ Ibid. In 1846 both Lord Cathcart, then governor-general of Canada, and 
Frederic Rogers, assistant undersecretary in the colonial office, advised that Bill 
No. 435, for granting the Canadian civil list, should not be confirmed; but Ste- 
phen held the opposite view. “It was,” he wrote, “the fruitful labour of many 
years to obtain from the Canadian Legislature any Civil List at all..... If 
the present Settlement be rejected we shall, ere long have to put up with a 
much worse, or, as is more likely, we shall have this question a fertile and cher- 
ished source of dispute and animosity.” Grey agreed with Stephen. Public Rec- 
ord Office MS, C.O., 323:61. 
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cils whenever such a step became necessary in order to make the 
government function’*—an order which paved the way for the 
introduction of responsible government—he always refused to 
commit himself on that topic. To do so would, he said, be to pro- 
pound abstract theories of government, which meant usurping 
the functions of professors and men of letters.* As the English 
constitution had grown from precedent to precedent by the solv- 
ing of concrete problems, so, he maintained, should the changes 
in the relations between England and her offspring be a matter 
of growth, and not an attempt to follow shadowy doctrines. This 
did not mean that Stephen was opposed to responsible govern- 
ment. When Canada had won it he expressed his cordial ap- 
proval of the reform. He considered that to be a natural and 
necessary step in the process of a political evolution whereby 
federal might replace the colonial connections between the prin- 
cipal oversea possessions and the United Kingdom.” 

Attention has been called to the fact that Stephen’s subordi- 
nates looked upon him as exacting. This may be true, but when 
his conduct of official business is compared with that of his pred- 
»cessor, he does not seem to have been unduly severe. Certain it 
is that he on many occasions proved most considerate in his 
treatment of governors who had merited rebukes. Nagging and 
officious meddling were alike foreign to his nature.” Still, Ste- 
phen never condoned lax, arbitrary, or irregular practices. 


® Canadian Historical Review, V, 27, n. 2. 

™ Stephen, in drafting dispatch No. 47, Stanley to Gipps, March 29, 1844, 
warned the governor against stating abstract principles and against entering 
into “hypothetical reasoning.” Public Record Office MS, C.O., 201:336. “I sup- 
pose that there cannot be two opinions as to the folly and danger of a Govern- 
ment writing abstract and speculative doctrines—that is usurping the place of 
Professors and Men of Letters.” Stephen to Stanley, March 27, 1845. Ibid., C.O., 
217:189. 

™In a letter to Mr. Cunningham of March 20, 1850, Stephen expressed his 
cordial approval of the concessions made to Canada. Caroline Stephen, Sir 
James Stephen, pp. 143, 144. Similar opinions were enunciated even more clearly 
in his speech, “Colonization,” at the Liverpool meeting of the Social Science 
Congress, October, 1858. Transactions (London, 1859), pp. 96-109. 

® Sir George Gipps, governor of New South Wales, was reprimanded in 
1839 for failure to report proceedings of his council. When he later tried to 
meet the requirements on this Mr. Gairdner of the colonial office was still dis- 
satisfied; but Stephen warned that “the utmost caution must be used” in cen- 
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When Sir William Colbrooke, as lieutenant-governor of New 
Brunswick, tried to put an immediate relative into a lucrative 
position, Stephen commented sharply on this bit of nepotism ;" 
and a governor of New South Wales earned a stern reprimand 
for having put obstacles in the way of presenting petitions to the 
queen.”® 

James Stephen, then, was not an autocrat who neglected the 
colonies and opposed grants of freedom to them. The question 
remains whether he prevented colonial expansion. Dr. Marais in 
his recent book, T'he Colonization of New Zealand, repeats that 
charge, which, indeed, was often made by Wakefield and his fol- 
lowers. However, the indictment is based solely on the fact that 
Stephen submitted Wakefield’s schemes for founding colonies to 
searching, and in many respects adverse, criticisms. 

That the serious, conscientious, and scrupulously honest per- 
manent undersecretary should fail to agree on many points with 
the fiery, unscrupulous, and opportunistic reformer is not at all 
surprising. In character, temperament, and methods of work 
they were poles asunder. That Stephen sincerely wished to pro- 
mote the welfare of the British colonies and extend Britain’s in- 


suring a governor “and in never adhering to it after it has been satisfactorily 
answered, because otherwise rebukes will lose their authority and value.” Min- 
ute of April 23, 1841. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 201:299. 

™Colebrooke in 1845 appointed his son-in-law provincial secretary and 
thereby became involved in a dispute with members of the executive council and 
the assembly. Stephen pronounced the appointment injudicious, indefensible, 
and a breach of faith. Ibid., C.O., 188:90. 

* A Mr. Rusden had been discharged as deputy-surveyor in New South 
Wales, and the governor, Sir George Gipps, by demanding that Rusden should 
supply duplicate and triplicate copies of the documents in support of a petition 
to the queen had put very severe obstacles in Mr. Rusden’s way. Stephen as- 
serted that the governor’s office should have transcribed the papers and provided 
the necessary multiplication of the papers. “Why shd. a Colonist praying for 
redress of grievances be subjected to a burden of this kind to wh. none other of 
the Queen’s Subjects in a corresponding case are subject.” Stephen to Stanley, 
December 6, 1843. Stanley agreed, and the dispatch to Gipps dealing with this 
topic, No. 185, December 15, 1848, follows almost verbatim Stephen’s minute. 
Ibid., C.O., 201:333. Stephen always demanded full explanation of the reasons 
for the dismissal of a colonial official. Such an official should be afforded “the 
utmost possible facility for making any representations which he may consider 
necessary for the protection of his interests & character.” Minute, August 13, 
1836. Ibid., C.O., 48:166. 
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fluence we have not the slightest reason to doubt. In trying to 
accomplish these ends he sought nothing for himself. Wakefield 
doubtless also worked for the good of the empire, but self-abne- 
gation was never found among his virtues. 

On the basic principles of land settlement, Wakefield and 
Stephen did not agree. Both, it is true, opposed the granting of 
large tracts to the rich; but whereas Wakefield did not want to 
give land even to the poor,” Stephen saw no harm in that. If 
Wakefield’s principles had been applied, Stephen pointed out, 
the three thousand poor people from the North of Scotland who 
settled in Nova Scotia would have gone to the United States. 
By being given free land they remained British subjects and 
helped to augment the wealth of the empire.*° The point of view 
is simply that which one might expect from Stephen with his 
strong sympathy for the poor. He was at heart a democrat with 
socialistic leanings, while Wakefield was decidedly aristocratic in 
outlook and sympathy. 

Wakefield’s original plans for founding settlements in South 
Australia and New Zealand were both visionary, even if judged 
charitably, and the South Australian scheme, being the older, 
was the more impracticable. The promoters of the South Aus- 
tralian Land Company asked at first that the British govern- 
ment should turn over to them tens of thousands of square miles 
of territory. The company desired full control over the sale of 
land and all governmental authority, including the administra- 
tion of justice, the regulation of trade, and the raising of a mili- 
tia. Wakefield and his associates were to fix the price of land and 
the quit rent without having any knowledge of even the geogra- 


” For a recent analysis of Wakefield’s theories in regard to land and emi- 
gration, see S. H. Roberts, History of Australian Land Settlement (Melbourne, 
1924), pp. 79-85. 

* Canadian Historical Review, V, 38. In 1840 Stephen opposed the Upper 
Canada Act No. 1304, which granted James Fitz Gibbon 3,000 acres as reward 
for his services on the ground that colonial legislatures were apt to be reckless 
in their land grants because land seemed to them as having cost nothing. The 
result would be a speedy alienation of the public land. Stephen to Russell, June 
26, 1840. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 323:55. However, Stephen had much 
sympathy for the bona fide settler, even though he might be a squatter. See re- 
port to Russell, October 30, 1840, on squatters at Portland Bay, New South 
Wales, and report to Stanley, July 30, 1844, on a St. Vincent land act. Ibid., 
C,O., 201 :297, and C.O., 323:59. 
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phy of the region, not to mention knowledge of soil, water sup- 
ply, timber, mineral resources, etc. With unwarranted optimism 
the company expected to defray all expenses connected with this 
great undertaking by selling unknown and unsurveyed tracts of 
land in a remote corner of the globe. However, the promoters 
showed considerable caution in safeguarding themselves against 
possible losses. Stephen knew too well the difficulties which beset 
new colonies to share the roseate views of the company, and he 
urged strongly that the interests of the public as well as those 
of possible investors should be safeguarded. His analysis of the 
original scheme led to revisions and the inclusion of many safety 
measures. But even these were not sufficient to save the colonists 
from great hardships and losses.** 

Likewise, in the case of New Zealand, Stephen simply ad- 
vised precautions; he was not opposed to the annexation and 
colonization of the islands. Already in March, 1839, he noted 
that settlements were established and that need existed for an 
orderly government.*? But to his mind the primary points to be 
considered were protection of the natives and self-government— 
both passed over lightly in Wakefield’s scheme for systematic 
colonization. The reformer underestimated the cost of founding 
colonies and overestimated the value of the land in out-of-the- 
way places such as New Zealand. No private company could 
succeed in colonizing—its means would be too limited—and Ste- 
phen was perfectly correct in asserting that a task of such mag- 
nitude could be undertaken only by the government.* 

That Stephen was not actuated by personal resentment 
toward Wakefield and his friends is proved by the fact that he 
also opposed granting Vancouver Island to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and in doing so used the same arguments which he 
had employed when attacking the South Australian and New 


® The original documents dealing with these topics are found in the Public 
Record Office MS, C.O., 13:1-6. 

** Stephen to Labouchere, March 15, 1839. Ibid., C.O., 209:4. 

8 Tbid., C.O., 209:2-4. The two most recent studies on the colonization of 
New Zealand are those by Dr. A. J. Harrop and by Dr. J. S. Marais, supra. 
The former is more favorable to Stephen than is Dr. Marais. An examination 
of a number of the documents used by both authors has convinced the writer 
that Dr. Harrop’s estimate of Stephen’s connection with the founding of New 
Zealand rests on the sounder basis. 
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Zealaizd companies. He was firmly convinced that the proprie- 
tary system had always been and was bound to be a failure as a 
means of founding colonies. Stephen was as dubious as were the 
colonial reformers with whom he agreed on this question about 
the desire of the Hudson’s Bay Company to further coloniza- 
tion, and he wished to require very definite guaranties that the 
company’s promises on that point should be fulfilled to the let- 
ter.** 

So, far from being anticolonial, James Stephen had in reali- 
ty great faith in the benefits to be derived from colonization. 
When closely studied there is nothing in his record while in office 
that contradicts the sentiments expressed by him in his speech 
at the Social Science Congress in Liverpool, 1858. “Our colo- 
nies,” he said, “are among the most valuable of the many bless- 
ings which Providence has bestowed on our land.” At a time 
when many were lukewarm about the overseas empire Sir James 
Stephen boldly asked, “When were . . . . national powers ever 
employed more wisely, or magnanimously, or beneficially, than 
when we converted the American and Australian wildernesses 
into the abodes of populous commonwealths, the inheritors of 
our Christianity and civilization, and impressed with the very 
image and superscription of our ancient constitutional mon- 
archy?” In his opinion the colonies were among the most valua- 
ble treasures “which cannot be spanned by the theodolite, or 
weighed by the steelyard, or measured by avoirdupoise [sic].” 
The age was one of great marvels, but Stephen believed it had 
“produced nothing more truly marvelous than the recent growth 
of our colonial empire.””*° 

Mr. Oversecretary Stephen, the honest and efficient public 
servant, the friend of the colonists and of colonization, deserves 
a niche in the gallery of Britain’s trwe empire builders. 


Unrversrry or Wisconstn Pavut KnapLunp 


“During the negotiations between the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
colonial office, 1846 and 1847, relative to Vancouver Island, Stephen expressed 
grave doubts as to the desirability of making this grant and insisted upon safe- 
guarding carefully the interests of both prospective settlers and the government. 
See memoranda of September 12 and 24, November 25, 1846, and March 8, 1847, 
and also draft letter of December 3, 1846. Public Record Office MS, C.O., 305:1. 

“Transactions of Social Science Meeting, 1858, speech by Stephen, pp. 
98-100, 














THREE LETTERS OF BERTRAND BARERE 


T IS a truism, at once recognized and lamented by students, 
that of all contemporary material on the French Revolu- 
tion, letters are the most precious and the least available. 

If the documents presented in this paper add only slightly to the 
vast body of factual information concerning the revolutionary 
career of Bertrand Barére—and that information has yet to be 
compiled and interpreted, for no biographical study of Barére 
exists in any language—they add not inconsiderably to an ap- 
preciation of his political thinking and his state of mind at three 
distinct periods of his life. Barére, speaking from the rostrum 
or the floor of the assembly, was a revolutionary soldier parading 
before and for his countrymen ; Barére in his letters was at home, 
en pantoufles et robe de chambre, free to speak his mind. These 
fragments from his correspondence throw light on the texture 
and quality of his early political thinking, reveal the misgivings 
and the dejection that lay on him during the years that he was 
in hiding, and illustrate certain petty intrigues of French polit- 
ical life during the Directory.’ 

The first of these letters shows that Barére lost no time in 

1 J. Jaurés, Histoire Socialiste de la Révolution frangaise (Paris, revised ed., 

1922) and A. Kuscinski, Dictionnaire des Conventionnels (Paris, 1916), evaluate 
Barére’s character and revolutionary réle in a more independent spirit than do 
any other of the French students of the Revolution. Cf. also two articles by the 
present writer: “Barére, the Anacreon of the Guillotine,” South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, July, 1927; “Barétre, Champion of Nationalism in the French Revolution,” 
Political Science Quarterly, September, 1927. The letters here presented were 


secured while the writer was serving as a Fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council. 


*The departmental archives at Tarbes in the department of Hautes Py- 
rénées recently acquired a large collection of Barére’s literary remains. But 
whatever promise that collection held forth—and it was not slight—of revealing 
new biographical material of worth was dissipated by a personal examination of 
the contents of the two large packing boxes in which the documents rest. The 
writer concurs fully in the opinion of Lazare Hippolyte Carnot, one of the co- 
editors of Barére’s Mémoires. Carnot wrote to a friend on May 7, 1857: “Vous 
me demandiez, Monsieur, si ces papiers, dont j’ai fait un premier examen & I’oc- 
casion de la publication des mémoires de Barére, pourraient devenir objet 
d’un choix nouveau, dans l’espoir d’une publication nouvelle. Je ne le crois pas; 
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busying himself with the manifold problems of creating a new, 
representative government in France. The very phrases: “quoi- 
que écrasé d’affaires et de détails” and “je communique a tous 
mes amis dans tous les comités” offer at least one explanation of 
his usefulness later in the Committee of Public Safety, when his 
wide familiarity and extensive information concerning the most 
varied problems brought him into a position of prominence and 
grave responsibility. 

It also brings into relief the good sense and the moderation 
of his zeal for reform. In discussing the confiscation of the 
church property, he says: “Les titulaires seront assez bien 
traités; j’ai défendu les décimateurs inféodés.” Two years ear- 
lier, in 1788, when he made his first visit to Paris, Barére was al- 
ready aware of the necessity of making haste slowly. “Si on lais- 
sait agir la liberté, l’égalité, la raison, on en ferait trop dans un 
méme moment. La prudence nous conseille de nous servir de cette 
assemblée [the Estates-General] pour obtenir d’abord un peu 
d’amélioration en faveur du peuple; car l’expérience apprend 
a faire, non tout ce qu’on devrait faire, mais ce qu’on peut et le 
peu qui est possible.’”* 

His deep confidence in the Third Estate and his pride in the 
successful issue of the reforms introduced by the National As- 
sembly are equally evident and all the more because he had fore- 
seen the difficulties attendant upon the reorganization of the 
government. In 1788, when he was in Paris, he noted the needs 
of the state and the duties that lay upon the citizens. “II nous 
faudrait une constitution fondée sur l’égalité et portant en elle- 
méme les moyens de se réformer,” and again, “il faut croire qu’il 
[the government] rendra 4 la nation, et surtout aux citoyens, la 
plupart de leurs droits, s’il trouve quelques appuis dans la na- 
tion elle-méme. I] faut que les bons citoyens qui ne peuvent sup- 
porter la servitude despotique ou aristocratique s’efforcent du 
moins de mériter la liberté.””* 


ou du moins le peu de choses intéressantes qu’on pourrait en extraire ne vaud- 
rait guére la peine qu’cn se serait donnée. II] ne s’agit ici que de notes, extréme- 
ment nombreuses, mais tout a fait informes .. .” (“Trois Lettres inédites de 
Lazare Hippolyte Carnot & propos des Mémoires de Barére,” in Revue des 
Hautes Pyrénées, XII [1917], 5-11). 

* B. Barére, Mémoires (Paris, 1842), I, 417-18. * Tbid., I, 420, 424. 
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At the same time his activity in maintaining his native pays 
of Bigorre intact as the department of the Hautes Pyrénées sug- 
gests the existence in his mind of certain strong reservations con- 
cerning a strongly centralized executive power. The exactness 
and the fulness of his instructions to his uncle point to the in- 
tensity of his conviction that France needed a federal form of 
government to safeguard and preserve the native spirit and the 
ancient institutions of its various regions.’ On that score he had 
‘ already expressed himself before the Revolution: “Les admin- 
istrations provinciales régénérées et guéries du vice de leur 
origine formeront des corps intermédiaires, ce nouvel ordre 
vraiment national; elles constitueront la base de la liberté mo- 
narchique; elles briseront les pouvoirs aristocratiques qui mena- 
caient la France de l’anarchie.’” 

The second document reveals Barére’s utter discouragement 
when he was in hiding, in 1797, in Bordeaux, and his impotent 
yearning to return to the peace and security of his native hearth. 
That letter and the succeeding one of 1798 make it clear, never- 
theless, that misfortune and disappointment had not crushed his 
interest in the details of political life. They reflect the new-born 
hope that came to him in the midst of his despair, that the elec- 
tion of candidates personally favorable to him would mean an 
end of his wandering and a restoration of his full civil rights. 


Lro GERsHOY 
CoLiLeGe or THE Crry or New York 


1’ 
Panis, le 16 avril, 1790 
Mon BIEN CHER ONCLE: 


J’ai récu avec un bien grand plaisir votre lettre du 5 de ce mois. 
Je l’ai communiqué & M. Target, membre du comité de constitution 


* Ibid., I, 43, 303-9, give an account of the steps he took to prevent Béarn 
from incorporating Bigorre as one part of a larger department. 

* Ibid., I, 374. Cf. Barére’s newspaper, Le Point du Jour, 1X, No. CCXCIV 
(May 7, 1790), 370: “Qu’on jette pluté6t les yeux sur histoire des peuples, et 
qu’on contemple le pouvoir exécutif, toujours agissant, toujours usurpant par 
sa nature, et s’emparant progressivement, de tous les autres jusqu’é une nouvelle 
révolution qui vienne le réduire & son premier état.” 

* Copy of a letter, now in the private archives of Dr. Fontan at Tarbes, 
that Barére wrote to his uncle, Bertrand Barére, who was then a “commissaire 
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qui a été enchanté de la sagesse et de la bonne maniére d’envisager 
les pouvoirs de commissaire. Voici le résultat de notre conférence. 

Votre jugement et vos procédés pour l’élection de Rabastens 
est sage et juste. On ne s’en est pas plaint encore au comité. Dans 
tous les cas on maintiendra votre travail parcequ’il est conforme 
& vos pouvoirs a cette époque. Car vous aves vu qu’il y a un autre 
décrét du 29 mars qui limite et circonscrit l’autorité des commis- 
saires. 

La réclamation contre la municipalité de Trie ne sera plus de 
votre ressort, non plus que des tribunaux, mais du département. 
C’est a l’assemblée administrative 4 juger cette affaire. Nous ferons 
méme renvoyer les réclamations envoyées a l’assemblée [i.e., Consti- 
tuent ] 4 celle du département. C’est ainsi que nous |’avons fait faire 
pour la municipalité d’Argélés et de Saint Pé. 

Voyes dans le Point du Jour, tome vii, page 238,° le décrét sur 
les commissaires du roi qui 4 l’article 3 ne permet pas aux commis- 
saires de connaitre des contestations survenues sur les municipali- 
tés. Mais ce que vous aures prononcé jusqu’alors sera validé ayant 
agi en vertu de l’instruction du roi, ce que vous aures prononcé sera 
maintenu ; vous étes heureux d’étre délivré de ces municipalités qui 
ne peuvent étre contestées devant le sénéchal, quoiqu’on l’ait déja 
pratiqué & Tarbes devant le sénéchal. Ainsi rappeles vos deux 
confréres 4 cette vérité et ne vous méles en rien des municipalités. 

Votre véritable compétence est pour les contestations survenues 
dans le cours de la formation des assemblée primaires et administra- 
tives suivant l’article 2 du décrét du 29 mars. Les difficultés ma- 
jeures sont dévolues a |’assemblée nationale. L’interprétation di- 
recte de la loi apartient au législateur. Vous pouves tirer les con- 
séquences nécessaires des décréts. 

Vous aves un grand motif de calme dans le décrét du 29 mars, 
art. 3, quant aux élections municipales. 

Vous aves dii enfin recevoir les cartes du département et procés- 
verbaux. Je me suis plaint deux fois chez M. de St. Priest, on 


du roi pour la formation du département.” The dossier at the Archives na- 
tionales, Fic III, Hautes Pyrénées, No. 1, 1790, which contains the procés-ver- 
bauz and the correspondence relating to the formation of the department, does 
not have the original of this letter. 

*Le Point du Jour was the newspaper founded by Barére in 1789 and 
edited by him during the two years that he was representative in the Constituent 
Assembly, 1789-91. 
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m’assure que tout avait été remis et j’en ai vu les notes. J’ai méme 
vu une de vos lettres par laquelle vous demandies la commission de 
M. de Fondeville envoyée par mégarde & Labatut et j’ai vu la 
reponse du ministre qui vous en prévenait. Vous aures j’espére tout 
recu dans le moment. Mettes de l’activité dans la formation du 
département. Je serai fier que vous fussies des premiers dans cette 
formation, car ici on se plaint fort haut de la négligence dans 
’envoi des piéces par le ministre et de la négligence de: plusieurs 
commissaires. “3 

Je pense que les impositions sont assises et reparties pour 1789; 
il ne serait pas mal que |’on s’en occupat parce qu’il y a bien du 
temps avant d’avoir l’assemblée administrative en activité. 

Laisses dire ces hommes envieux de tout, vous étes regardé ici 
comme le seul commissaire vraiment utile, sage et entendu en af- 
faires. Les tétes plébéiennes ont fait la plus belle révolution. C’est 
a elles & la soutenir. J’ai voulu parler un jour de M. l’évéque a M. 
le G. des Sceaux quand il s’agissait de le substituer 4 M. de Gontaut 
pére; le G. des Sceaux ne me répondit jamais rien. Les évéques sont 
comme les femmes; ils ne s’aiment pas. Laisses dire les bas et plats 
calomniateurs. Le plus beau titre de noblesse est 200 ans de probité 
utile et la confiance du roi et des représentans de la nation dans 
cette belle révolution. Nous le [sic] devions tous notre honorable 
vie, mon cher oncle, et c’est une dette que j’ai cru acquitter pour ma 
patrie que vous aves bien servie.° 

Dés que vous aures le plus léger doute, écrives-moi, je com- 
munique & tous mes amis dans tous les comités, je ferai ce qui sera 
juste et convenable; je vous répondrai de suite quoique écrasé 
d’affaires et de détails. 

Je viens de faire le rapport de la vente des domaines*® de la 
Couronne, que M. de Calonne n’avait pu obtenir des notables. 
Voila comment les événemens se succédent et réussissent avec si peu 
de peine. Je vous enverrai des rapports qu’on imprime. 


°Cf. Le Point du Jour, Vol. I, Nos. 1-2. In his speech during the session 
of June 19, 1789, Barére said: “Vous étes appelés, Messieurs, aprés 200 ans 
d’inertie et de pouvoir arbitraire, pour régénérer la nation et non pour river ses 
fers: vous devez établir et non pas maintenir une constitution. Vous devez en 
un mot recommencer histoire des Etats généraux; et comme disait l’immortel 
Turgot: les droits des hommes réunis en société ne sont point fondés sur leurs 
annales, mais sur leur nature.” 


© Cf. Le Point du Jour, VIII, No. cclxviii (April 11, 1790), 396-408. 
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Nous venons de faire la grande opération du clergé.”’ La nation 
prend l’administration de ses biens. Le clergé sera salarié pour 
Vavenir. Les titulaires seront asses bien traités, j’ai défendu les 
décimateurs inféodés, Péninet était présent 4 ma pensée.** La com- 
motion du clergé a été violente, ils cabalent contre nous. Mais ce 
n’est plus le temps du fanatisme ni des guerres civiles. On ne veut 
plus que la liberté et une constitution. Voila pourquoi on se battra.**® 

J’ai recu vos observations pour ma soeur, son . . . en faille 
- .. soye. . . . Je vous remercie pour elle. I] faut espérer qu’elle 
gagnera le procés qui sera prét a étre jugé bientét. Mes amitiés 
respectueuses au curé de Saint-Martin.** Mes respects 4 ma tante, 
j’embrasse mes cousins, Jacqueton*® et sa jeune dame. Ah quand 
serai-je asses heureux pour voir la mienne! (J’ai vu M. Joly plu- 
sieurs fois & l’assemblée. I] sera possible que la nation réunira 
toutes les principautés de Bedeille,’® etc., et reprendra les. . . . 
J’ai pressé M. Joly pour le procés de cette communauté au conseil. 
J’espére qu’il le fera juger quoiqu’il soit bien négligent). 

Ménages votre santé, mon trés cher oncle, et croyes qu’il existe 
un de vos neveux qui vous chérit comme un pére. 


[ Signé] Barére pe Virvuzac 


“KE. Lavisse, Histoire de France contemporaine, Vol. I, La Révolution 
(Paris, 1919), p. 190. Barére refers to the decree of April 14, 1790, which made 
the state responsible for the support of the clergy. 

“Cf. Le Point du Jour, IX, No. celxxiii (April 16, 1790), 30: “Barére de 
Vieuzac propose une indemnité équivalente et préalable pour les décimateurs 
inféodés.” 


* The constitution and the patrie became objects of Barére’s religious devo- 
tion at a very early period. Cf. his phraseology (ibid., XI, No. 332 [June 14, 
1790], 123) when he speaks of “votre sainte constitution”; again (No. 339 [June 
21, 1790], p. 129), when he speaks of “offrandes sur l’autel de la liberté”; and 
again that same day (p. 132): “Le domaine de la liberté s’aggrandit tous les 
jours et l’on girait que l’esprit de conquéte s’est emparé d’elle. Ce ne sont plus 
des Francais qui ont paru a la barre de l’assemblée nationale; ce sont des 
hommes de divers pays de la terre qui sont venus porter aussi leurs offrandes a 
la divinité, que les Frangais avoient cessé d’adorer, mais dont le culte public ne 
s'est rétabli que depuis la Bastille.” 

“The vicar of Saint Martin was his uncle, Joseph Barére. Cf. Bourdette, 
Notice des Seigneurs de Biéouzac (Toulouse, 1903), p. 170. 

* His cousin, Jacques Barére, was an advocate before the Parlement of 
Toulouse. Cf. Bourdette, op. cit., p. 170. 


* An annotation in Dr. Fontan’s hand states that Barére and his brother 
Jean Pierre were the fermiers of the feudal property of Avedeille, not of 
Bedeille, as the copyist wrote. 
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9*" 
Le 23 ventése, an V [March 3, 1797] 
Mon CHER ONCLE: 

J’ai eu le plaisir de voir quelqu’un qui m’a donné des nouvelles 
de toute la famille et surtout de vous et de votre constante amitié 
pour votre infortuné neveu.** Je profite de son retour pour me rap- 
peler & votre bonne amitié. La saison du malheur ne parait pas 
encore passée pour moi, mais la saison du courage est toujours la 
méme. Ainsi je ne crains plus les méchants et les injustes. 

Nous voici au moment des intrigues. Mon opinion est que J. P.”® 
doit d’aprés les derniers apergus se tenir tranquille et aider P.”° qui 
se flatte d’étre utile 4 mon malheur; cela vaut mieux sous tous les 
rapports. D’ici 4 un an il y aura bien des changements en Europe. 
Multa renascentur. Ainsi je désire que vous voyies comme moi a cet 
égard. J. P. en sera plus tranquille et peut-étre moi aussi. I] faut 
donc aider qui nous aidera et laisser a P. le soin de défendre ce qu’on 
aura fait pour lui. Mais il faudra agir pour le but et ne pas le lais- 
ser ignorer a ses amis stirs. I] me tarde que les instructeurs d’in- 
trigues et de vénalité soient passés.”* C’est devenu maintenant la 

** Autograph letter in the private archives of Dr. Fontan at Tarbes. The 
envelope is addressed thus: Au citoyen Barére, Curé de Saint Martin & Tarbes. 
This vicar, Joseph Barére (cf. supra, note 14), later became an episcopal vicar 
and, after the Concordat, vicar of Senniac. 

* Barére was at that time in hiding in Bordeaux, where a friendly mer- 
chant, M. Fonade, sheltered him. His deportation from France had been decreed 
on the twelfth of Germinal, year 3, and another decree dated the twentieth of 
Vendémiaire, year 4, renewed the provisions. Cf. Arch. nat. BB* 30, liasse 
Barére, Billaud-Varenne, Collot d’Herbois. 

” J. P. was Jean-Pierre, Bertrand Barére’s brother. Before the Revolution 
he was the vicar of Annebat, but during the movement he became a constitu- 
tional priest and, in 1815, a councilor of the prefecture at Tarbes. Cf. Arch. 
nat. F'* III, Hautes Pyrénées, No. 9. Esprit général et Correspondance, liasse 
an III-IV. In a list of Barére’s numerous relatives that the prefect of the de- 
partment sent to the Minister of Police in 1815 (cf. Arch. nat. F" 9175, dossier 
37367), Jean-Pierre was credited with much less ability than his famous brother, 
but was charged with exercising much influence over his cousin, Jacques. Dur- 
ing the Terror, Jean-Pierre was the leader of the Barére faction in Tarbes. 

»P. was Péré. There was a Péré from Barére’s department in the Council 
of Ancients, and it is to him that Barére refers. 

* Arch. nat. Fle III, Hautes Pyrénées, No. 9. Esprit général et Corre- 
spondance, liasse an III-IV. A letter from a delegation of the department of 
the Hautes Pyrénées (30 pluviédse, an IV) to the Directory denounced the 
meetings held at a relative’s of Barére and called them an attempt to royalize 
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plus triste époque de l’année pour les gens de bien. Et comme le 
disait le respectable Fox, il y a deux mois, le véritable poste le plus 
digne de "homme de bien est dans ses foyers domestiques. Que ne 
puis-je occuper ce poste et laisser aller le grand monde comme il 
pourra. Je ne fais d’autres voeux que d’avoir le repos libre et revoir 
mes chers parents et mes dieux pénates. 

Mais voila la guerre recommencée avec ses fureurs et le des- 
potisme qui a encore soif d’usurpation dans tous les pays. Un 
prodige ou la lassitude nous donnera la paix générale, puisque le 
courage héroique de nos belles armées ne peut y parvenir. Pour 
moi, je fais aussi inutilement la guerre 4 l’injustice et au malheur. 
Je ne puis obtenir aucun traité de paix. I] viendra quand je l’atten- 
drai le moins sans doute. 

. neveu qui vous a toujours été bien dévoué et que l’infor- 
tune rattache encore de plus fort 4 toute sa famille. Il n’y a plus 
de bonheur que dans l’union des parents et dans l’amour domestique. 
Quand pourrai-je donc vous embrasser et vous renouveler tous mes 
sentiments d’amitié constante.”” 


o ad 
Le 25 ventése, an VI [ May 15, 1798] 
Mon CHER ONCLE: 


Dintrans vous aura remis sans doute le premier des 25 exem- 
plaires de mon ouvrage contre les Anglais.** Vous m’en direz votre 





and terrorize the department: “Tarbes, citoyens directeurs, est la commune od 
Bertrand Bartre a recu le jour; alors il est facile de concevoir avec quelle 
astuce perfide et profonde, l’ambition et l’esprit de parti y combinent leurs 
projets. Sa famille trés nombreuse et ses partisans formaient dans ce départe- 
ment une dynastie souveraine sous le régne du décemvir. Accoutumés au pou- 
voir, brulants d’une soif inextinguible de dominer, ils ne peuvent plus souffrir 
qu’aucun citoyen exerce des fonctions publiques, s’il n’a arboré leur livrée et ne 
s’est rangé sous leurs banniéres. ... Les plans sont d’abord concus par Ber- 
trand Barére dans sa retraite aux environs de Bordeaux; ils sont executés a 
Tarbes par ses parents et ses affidés; il les encourage de son mieux; ‘Votre 
régne n’est pas passé,’ leur disait-il dans une de ses lettres, ‘j’ai des amis puis- 
sants & Paris, exécutez litteralement mes ordres et bientét. . . .’” 


* This annotation in Dr. Fontan’s hand follows: “Pas de signature a part 
un B. mal esquissé [ce qui?] est shrement de Barére, Bertrand, conventionnel.” 


* An unsigned copy of a letter that Bertrand Barére wrote to his uncle, 
Joseph Barére, vicar of Saint Martin at Tarbes. It is also in the private archives 
of Dr. Fontan at Tarbes. 


™ La Liberté des Mers ou le Gouvernement anglais dévoilé. Daté: De ma 
retraite le ler ventése lan VIe de la république, 3 vols. in 8°. Cf. Barére, 
Mémoires, I, 137 note. 
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facon de penser, quand vous aurez vu les autres volumes. La 
matiére est bien étendue, elle fut aggrandie sous ma main et je suis 
obligé de faire 3 volumes. Aussi vous les recevrez 3 au lieu de 2. Le 
2e volume sera publié ici le ler germinal. Vous le recevrez huit 
jours aprés par la messagerie de Pau. Cet ouvrage réussit déja 
trés bien. On le lira plus 4 Londres qu’ 4 Paris. 

J. P. n’a pu rien obtenir des dieux de [boue?]. I] y a quelques 
hommes de bien, mais c’est partout le petit nombre. Un meilleur 
tems va revenir, le printemps régénére nos pouvoirs comme nos 
champs. 

J’espére que ma Patrie sera toujours la méme pour le malheur. 
C’est 1a od elle se fera bien connaitre. Elle fut déja mise en évidence 
par la nomination de l’an V.*° II s’agit de se maintenir avec con- 
stance et force dans cette opinion. Cependant j’observe que ce que 
m’ont écrit les vrais amis du haut pays” démontre la nécessité de 
faire nommer J. P. quelques soient les motifs qu’on pourrait y op- 
poser. I] y a tant d’avantages a en espérer pour le succés de cette 
premiére nomination que j’ai prié que mes concitoyens le porteront 
& ce point essentiel. Oui, il faut qu’on le nomme; il est patriote, il 
rendra des services; il est préférable 4 ces intrigans, nos constans 
ennemis, et lui seul peut avec les amis qu’il s’est fait dans ce voyage 
me procurer liberté et élection maintenue. 

J’y vois beaucoup d’avantages ; quand vous aures entendu J. P. 
vous penserés, j’espére, comme nous, et vous disposerés les esprits 
pour un grand acte de justice. Le département a une belle occasion 
de venger sa souveraineté”’ avec de l’énergie on y peut parvenir. 
S’il ne persistait pas de son premier choix de moi que penserait-on 
de lui. 

Mon cher oncle, j’ai toujours du chagrin d’étre éloigné de vous, 
de mon cher oncle,** de ma famille entiére. Ah, quand me serait-il 
done permis de revoir mes tristes foyers? Si germinal va bien, je 
ne pourrai pas tenir au grand besoin de vous revoir.” Faites donc 

* Barére refers to his election to the Council of 500. Cf. Arch. nat. F'* III, 
Hautes Pyrénées, No. 1, liasse an V. Barére received 83 votes, an absolute ma- 
jority, against 36 for his nearest rival, Picqué. This election, however, was an- 
nuled that same year (cf. Réimpression du Moniteur, No. 245, premier prairial, 
an V, p. 711). 

* Le haut pays is a veiled allusion to the department of Hautes Pyrénées. 

* Cf. supra, note 5, for Barére’s insistence upon regional rights. 

* He refers to his other uncle, Bertrand Barére. 


* The election went against his brother and Bertrand Barére had to re- 
main in hiding until the coup d’état of Napoleon. Cf. Barére, op. cit., III, 67. 
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mon cher oncle que la justice de mes concitoyens me raméne auprés 
de vous. Que de choses nous aurons & uous dire et que je serai heu- 
reux ; je vous embrasse du fond du coeur. 

La citoyenne Gt.*° ira peut-étre encore une fois 4 Bagnéres 
ou 4 Baréges.** Elle me charge de la renouveler dans votre aimable 
souvenir et de vous répéter le plaisir qu’elle aura de vous revoir. 
On l’appelle cependant dans le haut pays bientét pour |’édition des 
oeuvres complettes de son illustre mari. Nous avons souvent occa- 
sion de parler de l’oncle Joseph, et de ses qualités douces, sociales, 
philanthropes. Je serai moins malheureux quand je pourrai le lui 
dire de vive voix. Les nouvelles de Paris recues aujourd’hui rela- 
tivement a votre neveu sont bien meilleures. Elisez J. P. et je suis 
assuré de tout. 

* Countess de Guibert sheltered Barére when he fled to the environs of 


Paris in 1799. In many other ways she befriended Barére in his adversity. Cf. 
Barére, op. cit., I, 148, 149. 


* Watering places in the vicinity of Tarbes. 
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A COMMUNIST VIEW OF HISTORICAL 
STUDIES 


T THE Sixth International Congress of Histcrical 
A Studies held in Oslo, Norway, August 14-18, 1928, a 
delegation was present from the Union of Soviet So- 

cialist Republics. This fact was made the occasion for some 
remarks by Professor M. Rostovtzeff, of Yale University (Doc- 
ument 1). A reply was issued at the time by the Soviet repre- 
sentatives, and later an appreciation of the work of the Congress 


was issued in Moscow (Document 2). 


SamMvuEL N. Harper 
University or CHIcAco 


1 


In an interview in the Oslo Aftenposten (Conservative) of 
August 15, 1928, Professor Rostovtzeff criticized the election of 
Professor Pokrovsky, a Soviet delegate, as a member of the Pre- 
sidium of the Congress. “Do you know who he is?” he asked. “He 
is undersecretary in the Department of Education at Moscow, 
hence the right hand of Lunarcharsky. He is chief of the depart- 
ment which is endeavoring to suppress all free historic research in 
Russia. It is his department that a few years ago exiled twenty-six 
scientific historians for the reason that their philosophical and his- 
torical ideas and tenets did not harmonize with its official material- 
istic theory. 

“After all, what business has Russian Soviet historical research 
at this Congress? From a political point of view it is probably 
proper that they have been invited; and considering international 
co-operation there may seem to be ground for having invited them. 
I have therefore not wished to protest or complain because the Bu- 
reau has invited the historians of Soviet Russia, even though I felt 
that it would have been more tactful on the part of the Bureau if 
one of the more neutral representatives had been made a member of 
the Presidium, instead of precisely this man who has been the prin- 
cipal tool of the Soviet government in its persecution of free re- 
search in Russia. 
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“From a scientific and logical point of view, however, it is sur- 
prising that Soviet Russia has been invited to this Congress; for 
there can be no co-operation between the Soviet and the other mem- 
bers of the Congress for the simple reason that the rest of us base 
our work on free research and full freedom of opinion while the 
Soviet ‘historians’ have a preconceived starting-point, namely, 
Marxism, and aim to fit the facts in as best they can. This has 
nothing to do with historical research, however. The aim of the 
Congress is to organize historical research on a broad basis with 
full freedom for everybody, to seek truth and only truth ol jective- 
ly, and we know that truth is still far distant. The Soviet ‘histori- 
ans,’ however, say: “Truth has been found—it is Marxism.’ Those 
who do not agree are considered dangerous and must be gotten out 
of the way. If it had been in the power of these persons they would 
have dissolved the whole Congress. 

“The materialistic view of history is for them theology, not sci- 
ence. Their research is therefore not science; it is only an attempt 
to fit the facts in with their theological dogmas.” 


2 


In the Moscow Pravda of September 15, 1928, N. Lukin con- 
tributed an article on “The Sixth International Congress of His- 
torians.” Professor Lukin was one of the Communist members of 
the Soviet delegation, and here reported to the party in its official 
organ. Professor Lukin’s name has appeared in the recent list of 
candidates for membership in the Academy of Sciences. 

In the first paragraph the writer notes that delegates to the 
congress included not only specialists in economic and social-politi- 
cal history but also students of the history of law, religion, litera- 
ture, and art, and also archaeologists. He also points out that with 
the exception of the Soviet delegation, all other delegations con- 
_ sisted not only of professors, librarians, and higher officials of min- 
istries of public education but also of instructors and mere stu- 
dents. He mentions certain prominent names to be noted in the list 
of delegates, but calls attention to the absence of several prominent 
historians such as Aulard, LeFevre, and Mathiez, adding that “the 
absence of the latter, who was to read what might be called a mili- 
tant report on the ‘French Revolution and the Theory of Dictator- 
ship,’ was particularly noticeable.”” He comments further that in 
the French delegation there were three bishops, and remarks: ““The 
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colorful figures of these pillars of the Catholic church could not of 
course replace these before-mentioned prominent experts on the his- 
tory of the French Revolution.” 

There is a further general comment to the effect that the Poles 
and the French, whose political co-operation was felt also at the 
Congress, tended to give the tone to the Congress as they presented 
the largest number of reports, while German historical science was 
weakly represented ; in the section on modern history only two of 
the thirty-two reports were presented by German historians. Pro- 
fessor Lukin then gives the following general description of the 
Congress: 

“The Soviet delegation consisted of eleven members. The num- 
ber of the delegation was fixed at fourteen, but the academician 
Tarlé was not able to attend because of illness, and the academician 
Grushevsky and Professor Fedorovsky of the Ukraine did not come 
for reasons unknown. This regrettable circumstance considerably 
reduced the non-party section of our delegation, from seven to four 
members. 

“From the very beginning of the Congress we expected some 
sort of anti-Soviet demonstration from our white emigrants. Such 
pillars of the emigration as Miliukov, Melgunov, or Kizevetter were 
not present; they evidently decided that it was better to stay at 
home. Those who did come to the Congress took a passive attitude. 
Only one incident, and a very ‘glaring’ one, occurred. In one of the 
Norwegian newspapers there appeared an interview with the well- 
known expert on the history of antiquity, the white emigrant, Pro- 
fessor Rostovtzeff. In the interview it was stated that in Soviet 
Russia only historians-Marxists could hold chairs in the universi- 
ties and print their scientific works; that Marxism has been con- 
verted into a new theology; that no contact could therefore exist 
between the Soviet delegation and the other members of the Con- 
gress, who stood on the platform of ‘freedom’ of scientific investiga- 
tion. Further, the interview contained a very sharp personal attack 
on the chairman of the Soviet delegation, Comrade M. N. Pokrov- 
sky, whose election to the Presidium of the Congress particularly 
displeased Professor Rostovtzeff. 

“However, this attempt to discredit and thus isolate the Soviet 
delegaticn was not successful. The interview called forth a protest 
from the president of the Congress, Professor Koht. On the other 
hand, the non-party section of our delegation gave a counter-in- 
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terview which appeared in the governmental newspaper Aftenpos- 
ten. In contrast to the embittered and excited tone adopted by 
Rostovtzeff, the statement of our non-party professors was re- 
strained and business-like in tone, while at the same time sarcastic 
in the matter of content. The interview pointed out the complete 
‘lack of information’ of Professor Rostovtzeff on the situation of 
Russian science and the well-known facts in refutation of his asser- 
tion. In particular it was noted that M. N. Pokrovsky was the head 
of the Soviet delegation not only as a representative of the govern- 
ment but also as a prominent Russian scholar. At the same time it 
was emphasized that the professors giving the interview considered 
Marxism not a dogmatic teaching but the only scientific sociologi- 
cal system. This interview made a great impression on the mem- 
bers of the Congress. There was discussion of Russian historical 
science and of Russian professors even in those circles which at first 
had been inclined simply to ignore the Soviet delegation. The inci- 
dent with Rostovtzeff therefore resulted in the complete discredit- 
ing of the White professor. 

“The report of Comrade Pokrovsky on “The Origin of Russian 
Autocracy from the Point of View of Historical Materialism,’ which 
was set for the concluding session of the Congress, was followed 
with the greatest attention, although several of the delegates made 
rather sour faces whenever the speaker used the term ‘bourgeois 
historiography’ or ‘bourgeois historians.’ His statement, noted in 
the press, that the Communist academy was preparing 2 large edi- 
tion of diplomatic documents beginning with 1870, and publishing 
first of all the documents characterizing the diplomacy of the pe- 
riod of the war, created a real sensation, particularly among the 
English delegates. Only the material relating to the history of pre- 
war diplomacy has been published abroad, and only with a certain 
degree of completeness. Under such conditions our publication 
takes on a scientific interest of the highest character. Three of our 
representatives entered one of the most important permanent com- 
mittees of the Congress, the Committee on the teaching of history. 

“What was, so to speak, the scientific physiognomy of the Con- 
gress, and where did the center of gravity of its work lie? First of 
all, not only at the plenary session, but also in all the sections 
frankly bourgeois historical science prevailed almost exclusively. 
Except for the Soviet delegation there were practically no Marx- 
ists at the Congress or even half-Marxists. These were not sent 
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even by those countries where the Social Democrats are in power or 
almost in power. Among the German delegates not even Marxists 
like Hilferding or Ciinow were present, although the latter is con- 
sidered safe from the point of view of the bourgeoisie, being a pro- 
fessor in a University. In other words even the emasculated ‘Marx- 
ism’ of the Second International is still inacceptable to the official 
German higher educational institutions. One has here undoubtedly ‘ 
the influence of the reaction so characteristic of present-day Ger- 
many. 

“So far as the writer of these lines knows, of the non-Russian 
delegates only one, the Norwegian Koht, made a report which if it 
was not Marxist was at least along Marxist lines, namely, on the 
‘Significance of the Class Struggle in Modern History.’ Another 
Marxist, the Norwegian professor Bull, was also a delegate of the 
Congress. It is not accidental that it is precisely in Norway, where 
the class contradictions have not been adequately sharpened and 
the Communist party is still very weak, that Koht and Bull, both 
members of the Workers’ party, which is to the left of the Social 
Democrats, are allowed to occupy university posts. 

“Under such conditions the small group of Soviet historians 
scattered through fifteen sections of the Congress could not of 
course give to the latter a definite Marxist color, although precisely 
the Soviet historians proved to be the most active participants of 
the Congress. They made ten reports which, it should be noted, can 
with full confidence be classed as the most fundamental and inter- 
esting of the reports presented. They took active part in all discus- 
sion. In view of the small size of our delegation, it was very difficult 
for it to follow the work of the Congress as a whole. 

“More than three hundred reports were presented to the Con- 
gress, and among these there were several which were of real value 
as throwing light on some small but new field of the human past. 
But practically none of the reports took up any of the broad prob- 
lems of historical science or introduced anything new or original in 
the solution of these problems. Even the report of the Viennese 
Professor Dopsch on ‘Natural and Money Economy in World- 
History’ did not contain anything not already known to the audi- 
tors from the published works of this ‘famous man,’ although this 
was a very militant report, clearly directed against historical ma- 
terialism. In general the Congress gave an impression of drabness ; 
one felt that bourgeois history has practically exhausted itself. 


« 
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This is not at all surprising. The dying light of capitalistic culture 
and the decline of the bourgeois class which produced it could not 
fail to be reflected in that field of the social sciences which has al- 
ways been and always will be the most sensitive barometer of social 
moods. Examining the themes of these reports one can to a certain 
extent determine what epochs or aspects of social development in- 
terest particularly the contemporary bourgeois historian. A rather 
large amount of attention is being given now to the question of na- 
tionality, and, as one would naturally expect, this question is being 
studied with particular intensity in the new states that have arisen 
as a result of the World War, such as Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
Studies of modern and contemporary history follow to a consider- 
able degree the line of « study of the history of foreign policy. One 
qualifying statement must be made on this point: there was not a 
single report touching on questions connected with the history of 
the World War or on post-war diplomacy. One may draw the con- 
clusion that those ‘inconvenient’ themes were consciously avoided. 

“In general the pulse-beat of contemporary actuality was hard- 
ly felt in the papers read at the Congress. In particular little at- 
tention was given to the colonial question. While the history of 
agrarian relations and the peasant movement were the subject of 
several reports, the history of the workman movement and of so- 
cialism was completely ignored. Revolutionary epochs also are of 
very little interest to contemporary bourgeois historians. Even the 
great French Revolution figured in only three reports; in one of 
the latter, read by the French Dr. Laignel-Lavasteine, the attempt 
was made to prove by references to Taine that the majority of the 
active revolutionary leaders were psychologically abnormal. A re- 
port by the Chicago professor, Bernadotte Schmitt, was devoted 
particularly to the question of the teaching of European history in 
the United States. The author of the paper pointed out the in- 
crease in the interest in the study of European history, and partic- 
ularly English history among American scholars. A considerable 
amount of attention was given to questions of the methodology cf 
history, which were debated in a special session, but those who at- 
tended this session did not hear anything new or original. 

“The work of the section on historical training had a certain in- 
terest. In the papers read there was a considerable amount of paci- 
fist chatter, of appeals to conduct the teaching of history in a spirit 
conducive to the bringing together of peoples and the strengthening 
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of peace; but at the same time it was emphasized—and this is par- 
ticularly characteristic of the state of mind of the present-day 
bourgeois, academic intelligentsia—that the time had passed when 
the class struggle should be put in the foreground ; teachers should 
emphasize the facts that bear witness to the reconciliation and co- 
operation of classes. All ‘party politics’ should be driven from the 
school. 

“But all this represented pious wishes. What in fact is taught 
in the bourgeois schools under the guise of history? The answer to 
this question was given in a special report presented to the Con- 
gress by a pacifist church organization (the Universal Christian 
Conference of Life and Work: World-Alliance for Promoting In- 
ternational Friendship through the Churches). This organization 
has made a special study of the textbooks on history and civics, to 
determine to what extent the young generation is being trained in 
a narrow nationalistic spirit of hostility toward other peoples. The 
conclusions to which the report comes are far from consoling. The 
Italian textbooks breathe a definite chauvinism and an intense ha- 
tred of possible enemies of the fatherland. The authors of the report 
also noted the glaring stupidities to be found in those sections of 
the textbooks which aim to acquaint the youth with what is going 
on outside the frontiers of their particular country. For example, 
in one very widespread German textbook the following is literally 
what is said about Bolshevism: ‘Bolshevism is a Russian phenome- 
non, a traditionally Russian thing: the passion for destruction and 
suffering, radicalism in the field of thought, self-sacrifice for an 
idea. Faith in the collectivist principle is traditionally Russian. 
The peasant knows the communal system of the village. Serving- 
people and artisans from early times acted in common and had 
their common funds. Faith in the advent of the millenium is a spe- 
cific Russian inheritance from Dostoevsky.’ 

“No commentary is necessary, when Christian pacifists give a 
citation like this as a sample of the stupidities which figure in text- 
books, befuddling and poisoning the brains of the growing genera- 
tion. The greater number of such stupidities appear of course with 
reference to the Soviet Union, either consciously or unconsciously. 
The writer of these lines had occasion many times during the course 
of numerous talks with the foreign delegates to see how little people 
abroad know about the Soviet Union in general and about the 
status of Soviet science in particular. The reason for this lack of 
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information must be sought, not only in the present-day interna- 
tional situation, in the hostile attitude toward us of the bourgeois 
and social-democratic press, but also in the inadequacy of what has 
been done by us to date to strengthen and extend our cultural rela- 
tions with the west. 

“Even the most important works of our scholars are not as a 
rule translated into foreign languages, and therefore remain un- 
known to the representatives of Western European science. Our 
scholars rarely collaborate in foreign scientific publications. Only 
a very small number of Russian scientific workers receive assistance 
to go abroad for scientific work. When this assistance is given the 
period of study is very short and absolutely inadequate not only 
for the preparation of serious scientific work but even for the prac- 
tical acquisition of foreign languages, without which relations with 
the foreign scientific world during the period of the visit abroad are 
reduced to a minimum. Yet precisely this direct contact, which is 
particularly possible during the congresses and conferences, is of 
the greatest value. It should be added that in sending our delegates 
to international scientific conferences we should not be too modest: 
the Soviet delegation should be sufficiently large to be able to op- 
pose to the production of bourgeois scholars the scientific achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Republic.” 
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PROFESSOR AULARD 


ROFESSOR FRANCOIS-VICTOR-ALPHONSE AU- 

LARD died on October 23, 1928, at the age of seventy- 

nine. As the first incumbent of the chair established at 
the University of Paris by the city of Paris for the study of the 
French Revolution, Professor Aulard has done more perhaps than 
any other individual to make available the source materials of that 
period. His collection of the Actes du Comité de Salut public, his 
minutes of La Société des Jacobins, his collections on Paris pend- 
ant la Réaction Thermidorienne et sous le Directoire and on Paris 
sous le consulat are only the best known of the documents that he 
has published under the auspices either of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction or the Municipal Council of Paris. From 1887 until 
his death, he edited a quarterly journal called La Révolution fran- 
¢aise, which had been begun in 1881 by Dide and Charavay. The 
most important of the articles from his own pen that appeared in 
this journal were republished in a series of volumes called Etudes 
et Lecons sur la Révolution frangaise. 

Perhaps the most significant publication by Aulard is his His- 
toire politique de la Révolution frangaise, originally published in 
1901. It is a study of French constitutional and party history 
from 1789 to 1804, which unlike, and sometimes in rebuttal of, 
Taine avoided calling names and preserved a smooth temper 
throughout. If, as Aulard’s most recent critics maintain, he paid 
too little attention to the economic and social phases of the Rev- 
olution, it was to a certain degree out of choice that he did so, 
wishing to limit himself to a phase of the Revolution that he could 
command within a single lifetime. Indeed, at his death, despite his 
own devotion to political history, he was a leading member of the 
official commission for the publication of the documents upon the 
economic history of the French Revolution; and his comparatively 
recent volume on La Révolution frangaise et le régime féodal 
(1919) also indicates his interest in social and economic questions. 
He has published a number of other studies—upon the orators of 
revolutionary assemblies, upon religious movements, upon the his- 
torians of the Revolution, upon French patriotism, upon the Dec- 
laration of Rights. Though in 1923 he resigned the chair that he 
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had held since 1886, he remained active as editor of La Révolution 
frangaise, as a member of the Ligue des droits de l’homme, as presi- 
dent of the Commission supérieure des Archives and of the Société 
d’histoire de la Révolution, as the guiding spirit in several histor- 
ical societies and commissions, as officer de la Légion d’honneur. 
Just before his death he was appointed to the official commission 
for the publication of France’s diplomatic documents pertaining 
to the outbreak of the World War. Perhaps the finest tribute that 
can be paid him is to point out that the man who is the most likely 
to fill the gap his death creates and who at the same time has been 
his severest critic was once his own student. 


L. R. G. 

















COMMUNICATION 


Editor of the “Journal of Modern History” 

Sir: The professional interests of historians generally, and espe- 
cially of those working in the field of modern history, are deeply en- 
gaged in the problem of wood-pulp paper preservation. 

The problem, summarized in the broadest aspect, is this: Publishers 
and libraries serve a double social function, being at once organs of con- 
temporary intellectual life and conservers of the records of the race. 
Since the middle of the nineteenth century their efficiency in the first 
function has outrun their service in the second. Cheap but perishable 
paper has made possible an enormous increase in the use of newspapers, 
statistical reports, journals, and printed matter of all kinds. The de- 
crease in illiteracy, the increased specialization in science, the more ef- 
fective control of social life by government and of government by peo- 
ples which has marked the last fifty years of world-history has been 
implemented with cheap wood-pulp paper. The paper which makes pos- 
sible the present organization of the world’s intellectual life is not suit- 
able for permanent-record use. Some of the Russian newspapers of the 
Revolution period are already illegible. 

It would seem that two objects impose themselves upon those who 
would rescue the threatened records: first, to bring it about that, in the 
future, some durable copies are made of all printed matter which has 
value as part of the record of the race, and second, to save from decom- 
position our fifty years’ legacy of perishing records, in so far as they are 
worth preserving. 

The National Research Council has been asked to direct an investi- 
gation looking toward the discovery of methods of preserving perishing 
paper stocks. If technicians succeed in developing an inexpensive means 
of preserving or copying printed matter, the responsibility will then de- 
volve upon modern history scholars, together with librarians, to bring it 
about that the right things are preserved. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to use your columns to suggest to those 
whose interests are involved that this matter is worthy of careful con- 
sideration. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert C. Binkiey 

New York Universiry 
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RECENT LITERATURE CONCERNING 
ERASMUS 


HERE is abundant testimony that Erasmus ministers deeply 
and continuously to the intellectual and spiritual needs of the 
twentieth century. The last eminent biography, by Preserved 
Smith,’ may be taken as our point of departure for a notice of the Eras- 
mian literature of the last five years. The continuing publication of 
Erasmus’ correspondence in the splendid volumes edited by P. S. and 
H. M. Allen? has contributed most to kindle scholarly activity and in- 
terest; the series is the veritable centre d’étude in whatever concerns the 
Renaissance and Reformation. 

Our notices may conveniently classify books or articles as (1) bio- 
graphical, (2) special studies of Erasmus’ writings, (3) studies indicat- 
ing Erasmian influence, (4) studies or estimates of the influences which 
contributed to form Erasmus’ ideas. 


I 


Two biographies have appeared. Huizinga* has used the corre- 
spondence, and tells the life-story without pretence to further contribu- 
tion, yet his chapters on the mind and character of the Dutch scholar 
are valuable, even though in these chapters the reader is more apt to dis- 
cover Huizinga’s mind than that of Erasmus. The Praise of Folly is 
counted Erasmus’ best work, alone immortal; the Colloquies next in 
worth. “But one of the heroes of history he cannot be called’ because, 
we gather, humanism and heroism are incompatible. Had Erasmus but 
loved Holland and the Reformation more! That “his influence has 
ceased” is hardly a truth; Huizinga seems to realize, indeed, that he has 
not probed Erasmus fully. Admitting him yet a mystery, does he not 
also admit his potency ? 

Mangan’s two volumes‘ contribute, through the author’s medical 
knowledge, to our knowledge of Erasmus’ physical ailments; the trans- 
lations of letters, too, are useful. His ignorance of the Reformation, and 

* Erasmus: A Study of His Life, Ideals, and Place in History (New York 
and London, 1923). 

* Opus Epistolarum Des, Erasmi Roterodami denuo recognitum et auctum 
per P. S. et H. M. Allen, Tom. V, 1522-24 (Oxford, 1924); Tom. VI, 1525-27 
(1926). 

* J. Huizinga, Erasmus (New York, 1924). 

* Joseph Mangan, The Life, Character, and Influence of Desiderius Erasmus 
of Rotterdam (New York, 1926). 
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of the humanistic-religious program of Erasmus, plays its part in sup- 
porting an evident anti-Erasmian bias. The author would perform a 
more real and happier service by concentrating on the translation of the 
letters, continuing the work begun by Nichols. 

Naturally, perhaps, the more decisive contributions in this depart- 
ment have been made by scholars interested in special periods or epi- 
sodes of Erasmus’ life. A fund of information, for example, gathered by 
Major® will appeal to all those curious about the personal life of the 
great. Here one may see, in excellent photographic reproductions, the 
Turin diploma conferring the Doctorate in Theology, and the document 
from the papal legate permitting the delicate Dutchman to eat eggs, but- 
ter, cheese, and meat when others fasted; here one may read the testa- 
ments of 1527 and 1536, scan the inventories made in 1534 and 1536 of 
gold, silver, rings, gift-tokens, household furniture, and personal cloth- 
ing. Besides the thirteen text illustrations, there are thirty-two beauti- 
ful page plates exhibiting paintings and drawings and woodcuts of Eras- 
mus, from the Quentin Massys of 1517 to the Holbein of 1535, not for- 
getting the Rotterdam dwelling and the houses ‘“‘zum Sessell” and “zum 
Luft” in Basel. Illustration No. 28 is a 1534 letter to Bonifacius Am- 
erbach; No. 31 shows the epitaph in the Basel minster. A Latin-German 
glossary elucidates the inventories, etc., and a “Personen-Register” and 
bibliography give admirable finish to this first volume of Virorum illus- 
trium Reliquiae. 

Renaudet’s little volume® is a mise au point of the letters in Allen, 
Volume IV. These avail him for a description of the Philosophia Christi, 
an outline of Erasmus’ mediatory work in the early years of the Refor- 
mation, its failure, and the departure from Louvain. 

An industrious effort to exhibit the qualities of Erasmus’ religious 
thought has been made by Pineau.’ Convinced that the years before 
1520 hold the essentials, he was unfortunate, as Febvre has pointed out,’ 
in neglecting Mestwerdt’s earlier study and the influences from men and 
times. Pertinent matter is drawn, in increasing quantities, from the De 
Contemptu Mundi, the Liber Antibarbarorum, the Enchiridion, the 
Adages, the Praise of Folly, and the Colloquies. The book is a garden of 
ideas in need of weeding. 

Kaegi brings insight and evidence to an important study of the re- 
lations of Hutten and Erasmus® and pari passu illuminates the relation 


* Emil Major, Erasmus von Rotterdam (Basel, 1926). 

* Augustin Renaudet, Frasme, sa pensée religieuse et son action d’aprés sa 
correspondance, 1518-21 (Paris, 1926). 

'J. B. Pineau, Frasme, sa Pensée Religieuse (Paris, 1924). 

*Lucien Febvre, “A Propos d’Erasme,” Revue de Synthése Historique, 
XXXIX (June, 1925), 107-11. 

* Werner Kaegi, “Hutten und Erasmus,” Historische Vierteljahrschrift, 
1924-25, pp. 200 ff., 461 ff. 
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of Renaissance and Reformation. Kaegi admits the contributions of 
Kalkoff to the subject but deplores his tendency to belittle Hutten be- 
cause he was not a great reformer. Evidence to sustain conclusions con- 
trary to Kalkoff’s is marshaled. Thus, he reveals a warm humanistic 
friendship developing in the years 1515-20: At least fourteen letters 
(Kalkoff has mentioned but five) were exchanged ; further, did not Eras- 
mus dedicate the biography of his best friend, More, to Hutten? Kaegi’s 
position, however, is maintained, not only by such external evidence, but 
by penetrating, through study of the two personalities, into the founda- 
tion of the friendship. That foundation consisted in their common love 
for the Respublica Eruditorum. But Hctten could not understand in 
Erasmus that skepticism concerning immediate particulars, that opti- 
mism about the abstract future, that love for tranquillitas animi which 
made repugnant to the older scholar the career of a knight warring pug- 
naciously on barbarity. Hutten, though not first and foremost a Lu- 
theran, became the tool of Lutheran enemies of Erasmus; and that “‘pa- 
pist” Erasmus whom he then attacked was far from the real Erasmus. 
Hutten was a humanist, but also a romanticist and nationalist, a Cola 
di Rienzi for whom life was little to give for an ideal; while Erasmus 
considered life more important than “irgend eine Idee.”” May we not add, 
however, that no one put Erasmus to the test of martyrdom for “‘bonae 
litterae” in that age of dueling dogmas. Kaegi’s book stands as a just 
corrective of Kalkoff’s writings on the subject. 

No city was ever more fortunate in its cultural historian than Basel 
has been in Wackernagel. The finest pages of his ample third volume” 
not only re-create the brilliant first decades of its sixteenth-century his- 
tory, but reveal Erasmus as princeps of what was finest in its civiliza- 
tion. Here is portrayed that Sodalitas Basiliensis in which Erasmus, 
Froben, Rhenanus, Amerbach, and many another held converse on those 
themes, de restituendis bonis studiis, de rectis moribus, de rebus sacris, 
which were quintessential in the humanism of the great Swiss city. The 
workshop is opened, the fruits of intellectual energy displayed in texts, 
editions of the classics, translations, letters. Basel was Erasmus’ home 
from November, 1521, to 1529. The happy and intimate picture of the 
great scholar as paterfamilias, with his young famuli, amanuenses, com- 
mensales, a magnet to visitors from near and far, must perforce give 
way, for the Reformation decade, to the greater canvas, where Wacker- 
nagel has painted, with a fidelity and force which no previous writer has 
achieved, the stress and conflict which finally destroyed the “images” and 
put an end to “das alte Basel” on the night of February 9, 1529. No one 
before has traced with so fine an instrument the relation of the town gov- 


* Rudolf Wackernagel, Humanismus und Reformation in Basel .... Ge- 
schichte der stadt Basel, Band III (Basel, 1924). 
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ernment to the “Reformsache” from the issue of the first Predigtman- 
dat*' of 1523, or demonstrated how largely the tolerant policy through 
six difficult years must be credited to Erasmus. His advice, given at re- 
quest of the town council, must now be acknowledged of a date prior to 
December, 1524.'* The recommendations led to a Zensurverordnung in 
December, 1524, continuing a policy of tolerance in the hope of unity 
through eventual understanding. Party cries grew ever more deafening; 
but Erasmus stuck to his conviction, literis et Christo! and called for an 
“Trenaeus,” that is “a man of peace,” to establish harmony among Chris- 
tians per universum orbem. Though he retarded the tempo of the Re- 
form movement, he was unable to avert the battle over the mass, which 
showed the futility of hopes for an “understanding.” Bravely the coun- 
cil went on, so late as 1527, even 1528,’* decreeing that each citizen 
should be free to believe, and to decide regarding the mass and attend- 
ance at sermons, according as conscience should dictate. Catastrophe 
came, the “‘Paritatspolitik” was swept into the Rhine. The victory of the 
Reformers was not the victory of freedom. Of the significance of Eras- 
mus’ part in all this, of the effectual value of his tolerant ideas to the 
modern world, much yet remains to be said. 

Erasmus in Basel did not lose contact with the ends of the earth. He 
had friends—and he needed them!—in the Iberian peninsula. In the 
archives of Simancas, Bataillon has found a letter of 1527 giving evi- 
dence of the protection accorded to Erasmus by the chancellery of 
Charles V.** It was the imperial secretary, Alonso de Valdés (author 
of the Didlogo de Mercurio y Carén), who drew up, conformably to 
Erasmus’ suggestions, this official letter*® to the faculty of theology of 
Louvain. It was signed by the chancellor, Gattinara, and was of appre- 
ciable help to Erasmus in his difficulties at Louvain. Bataillon prints a 
second letter,’® written by Gattinara to Erasmus before the sack of Rome 
to enlist the scholar’s service in the imperial cause, asking him to publish 
Dante’s still unprinted De Monarchia! It is significant of the human- 
ist’s political predilections that he never acceded to this request. A third 
letter’’ discovered at Simancas seems to show the friendliness of Francis 

4 Now printed, dated May-June, in Emil Diirr, Aktensammlung zur Ge- 
schichte der Basler Reformation in den Jahren 1519 bis Anfang 1534, I, No. 151. 

” Clericus, ep. 848, gives 1526; Wurstisen and Bischer, followed by Allen 
VI, ep. 1539, 1525. 

* September 23, October 21, 1527; February 29, 1528. Wackernagel, p. 490. 

* Marcel Bataillon, “Erasme et la Chancellerie Impériale,” Bulletin His- 
panique, 1924, pp. 27-34. 

* Now printed in Allen, VI, ep. 1784a, dated ca. February 10, 1527. 

%* Ibid. Now printed in Allen, VI, ep. 1790a, dated ca. March 12, 1527. 

™ Marcel Bataillon, “Encore Erasme,” Bulletin Hispanique, 1925, pp. 
938-42, 
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I for Erasmian views. It was the summer of 1527; in Paris the tables 
had been turned on the persecuting party, Berquin had been saved by 
royal intervention and had become the accuser of Noel Beda. The royal 
letter, written early in July, turned over to the Sorbonne for judgment 
a booklet written against Erasmus by Beda. 

Erasmus’ correspondence with Schets, his Antwerp banker, enables 
Bataillon to describe the Erasmian group in Portugal and tell the sad 
and amusing story of the shipwrecking of Erasmus’ monetary hopes on 
the reefs of the Portuguese trade monopoly.’® Prompted by the opti- 
mistic and admiring Schets, Erasmus dedicated to King John III of 
Portugal his Chrysostomi Lucubrationes (1527). Receiving no reward, 
and venting his displeasure in letters to Schets, Erasmus discovered in 
1530’° that the adverse allusion to monopolies in thé dedication had ex- 
pressed Antwerp merchant opinion, but was unhappily far from express- 
ing that of the royal Portuguese treasury. The Froben Chrysostom of 
1530 omitted the dedication! It is interesting that Erasmianism was al- 
ready condemned in Spain when it reached the apex of its influence in 
Portugal (1533) in the small court group composed of Damido de Goes, 
Clénard, André de Resende, Jorge Coelho, D. Francisco de Melo, D. 
Martinho (ambassador at Rome). But ten years later the Inquisition 
had done its work. 


II 


A contribution to the elucidation of one of the most popular and 
“most pillaged works in existence,” the Colloquies of Erasmus, by Pre- 
served Smith,” deserves first mention among the special studies of recent 
years. The timely flavor of the Colloquies which so pleased the palates 
of contemporaries (who were treated to forty-nine new Colloquies in the 
dozen editions from the second, of 1522, to the last, of 1533) could be 
regained four centuries later only through successful identification of 
personages and through discovering the relation of story and incident 
to the happenings of the times. Aided in the first task by Allen’s edition 
of the Correspondence and assisted in restoring the dates of composition 
by the Bibliotheca Erasmiana, the author has given new piquancy to a 
sixteenth-century intellectual feast. It has not always been an easy mat- 
ter to pursue Erasmus’ pseudonyms and catch the person. But the gen- 
erous Midas in the colloquy “The Profane Feast’ is ingeniously proved 
to represent the pupil Cornelius Gerard of Gouda; calling him Aurotinus, 

** Marcel Bataillon, “Erasme et la Cour de Portugal,” Separata do Arquivo 
de historia e bibliografia, Vol. II (Coimbra, 1927). 

* Erasmus’ letter to Schets, August 29, 1530, from Freiburg, yet unprinted; 
furnished to Bataillon by P. S. Allen. 


*” Preserved Smith, 4 Key to the Colloquies of Erasmus, Harvard Theolog- 
ical Studies, Vol. XIII (Cambridge, 1927). 
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as if from aurum, Erasmus puns on Gouda—Goud-aurum. The Car- 
melite prior at Louvain, Nicholas Baechem of Egmond, who attacked 
passages in one edition of the Colloquies, is ridiculed as a ‘‘camel” in the 
next edition. Much more important is the discovery of the true interpre- 
tation of the names in the dialogue “The Exorcism, or Apparition,” 
which is significant as a document on the early life of Thomas More: 
the name “‘Polus,” meaning “colt” in Greek, refers, not to More, as hith- 
erto believed, but to John Colt, his father-in-law, and More now appears 
“as the youth of wondrous jocund spirit who married Polus’ [Colt’s] 
eldest daughter,” masquerading here as a cacodemon scaring a supersti- 
tious priest. But Erasmus not only introduces many a famous contem- 
porary—Zwingli, Froben, Pellican, Beda, Reuchlin; in each new edition 
of the Colloquies he makes a “running fire of comment on contemporary 
events.” The four new dialogues of February, 1526, marking the zenith 
of Erasmian religious liberalism and anti-clericalism, comment on the 
political and religious situation of Europe, the recent geographical dis- 
coveries, and can suggest results of the new ecclesiastical liberties by 
portraying the lively barbecue held on Palm Sunday, 1522, by the Basel 
reformers. Of the literary sources discovered, most interesting is that 
for the Thais-Paphnutius story of “The Youth and the Harlot,” bor- 
rowed, as seems evident from the striking parallels, from a German nun 
of the eleventh century, Hrotswitha of Gandersheim. 

The most notable revision with respect to Erasmian authorship is 
that of Jolles** proving that the poem on the death of Fisher and More, 
the Carmen Heroicum, published in a book with other matter and 
ascribed to Erasmus, in September, 1536, was written by Johannes or 
Janus Secundus, a son of Nicolaus Everhardi (or Everaerts). Contem- 
porary German humanists, beginning with Beatus Rhenanus, did not 
doubt that the poem was by Erasmus, and most biographers have grant- 
ed its authenticity. How it got attributed to Erasmus, Jolles does not 
say, though he remarks that consideration of pecuniary return would 
tempt a publisher to use the name of one so great.?* While Jolles does 
not know where Secundus wrote it, or where he was when he got infor- 
mation of the double tragedy, he has discovered the poem in all later 
editions of Secundus’ works, and he concludes with conviction, “‘nie- 
mand anders dan hij de dichter van het zoogenaamde Carmen Hero- 
icum is.” 

To a world no less war-worn than it was four centuries ago, there is 
utility in exhibiting the courage, power, and vehemence of Erasmus’ 

* André Jolles, “Een oude Vergissing,” Neophilologus, 1927, pp. 60-65, 
132-37. 

* Did Cochlaeus have something to do with it? Cf. Preserved Smith, Eras- 
mus, p. 418, n.i. 
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severe indictment of international homicide. Deploring the neglect of 
Erasmus’ Complaint of the Peace, Mme Bagdat** contributes a French 
translation of its text, preceded by a scholarly and philosophical discus- 
sion explaining the genesis of the work, and emphasizing its ‘“‘grande 
actualité” ; here, too, she traces the genealogy of the pacifistic ideas of 
Erasmus from the Antipolemus or Dulce bellum inexpertis of 1507, 
through the Julius Exclusus, letters, the Institutio Principis Christiani. 
To round out her work, Mme Bagdat would define Erasmus’ position 
in the history of pacifist ideas and assess the historic and philosophic 
value of the Querela Pacis. It is her claim that Erasmus and More 
first affirmed the rights of reason and humanity and are thus the au- 
thentic ancestors of the eighteenth-century philosophers, who, indeed, 
owe their best to Erasmus and More. If at this point she reveals too 
slight an acquaintance with the rationalistic currents of the Renaissance, 
and if elsewhere she has not seen that age quite in the large, one can pay 
homage to the merit of her translation and to the scholarly detail which 
she communicates. Her account of the editions is useful, though not com- 
plete. Especially illuminating is the indication of the intellectual rela- 
tionship of the Querela Pacis with other writings of Erasmus. 

The attack on Pineau’s thesis** that the anti-papal satire Julius Ex- 
cluded from Heaven was written by Erasmus has led him to explore the 
subject further.” Still finding the most substantial support in the evi- 
dence of the letters resumed by Allen, he offers certain new testimony ; 
first, having found, through Allen, an unpublished carmen iambicum of 
twenty-four lines against Julius II, he edits the epigram and remarks 
the clear and constant parallel between “le carmen, dont Erasme est 
l’auteur, et le Julius anonyme.” Second, he rightly contends that Eras- 
mus thought and felt as did the author of the satire, and that his other 
works show a like possession of detailed information about contemporary 
happenings in Bologna, Venice, etc. To Pineau’s thesis and these proofs 
Hauser” makes objections: as for the general ideas, they were the prop- 
erty of many at the time; as for the epigram, he demands conclusive proof 
that Erasmus wrote it. Hauser insists that the question of the authorship 
of the Julius still remains open, and he prefers to follow Bécking in at- 
tributing the satire to Faustus Andrelinus. But Hauser’s criticism is ill- 
informed: he overlooks the most important editions of the Julius which 


* E. Constantinescu Bagdat, “La ‘Querela Pacis’ d’Erasme,” Etudes d’his- 
toire pacifiste, Vol. I (Paris, 1924). 

* J, B. Pineau, Erasme et la Papauté (Paris, 1923). 

* J, B. Pineau, “Erasme est-il Auteur du ‘Julius’?” Revue de la littérature 
comparée, V (1925), 385-415. 

* Henri Hauser, “Le ‘Julius’ est-il d’Erasme?” Revue de la littérature com- 
parée, VII (1927), 605-18. 
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are to be found in the Bibliothéque Nationale, and disregards the super- 
abundant proof of the Erasmian authorship brought by Nichols and 
Allen. The biographer of Thomas Lupset,”’ Erasmus’ secretary, after 
careful study of the letters concerning Lupset’s “betrayal” of Erasmus 
in the affair of the Julius, seconds the judgment of most scholars in de- 
claring that “the dialogue was certainly written by Erasmus.” 

P. S. Allen, who is master of those who know Erasmus in this gen- 
eration, has lately given a summary of Erasmus’ services to learning ;** 
and though his paper excludes from consideration the original works and 
the editions of the secular classics, it gives precious information about 
the preparation, editing, and printing of the New Testament and the 
editions of the Fathers, and straightens the line of vision of those who 
have not seen and understood the serious character of the scholar’s life- 
work. The sublime cause he had at heart was the refreshment of the 
Christian world from pristine sources ; hence his heated industry and his 
splendid achievement in preparing and printing those first necessities to 
progress, standard editions of gospel and patristic texts. He had indi- 
cated his scheme in letters as early as of 1499, and he went to work “‘in 
the field to which Colet had bidden him.” Paleography was hardly born, 
but with manuscripts he toiled, aided by rare faculties of divination. One 
learns how he prepared the New Testament, what manuscripts he used, 
how in each of the four editions he amplified his notes ; how he edited Je- 
rome, Cyprian, Irenaeus, Athanasius, Ambrose; and how he overcame 
the difficulties of editing Augustine and Chrysostom. Incessantly he 
worked ; the Origen was yet unfinished when he died. 


III 


In two studies which seek to establish the harmony and co-opera- 
tion of German humanism and the Reformation, Kalkoff*® rebukes the 
notion that the Lutheran movement blighted humanistic activity. Eras- 
mus, confidently treated as a German humanist, was but one of many 
who owed opportunity for fulfilment of function to the Reformation. 
Especially in Kirchenpolitik were Erasmus and Luther in general agree- 
ment, and it was only external compulsion which brought to an end their 
practical co-operation: driven from the Low Countries in 1521, and 
from Basel in 1529, Erasmus throughout maintained the views of eccle- 

* John Archer Gee, The Life and Works of Thomas Lwpset (New Haven, 
1928). 
*P. S. Allen, Erasmus’ Services to Learning. Lecture read to the British 
Academy, July 8, 1925 (London, 1925). 

* Paul Kalkoff, “Die Stellung der deutschen Humanisten zur Reformation,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1927, pp. 161-231. Humanismus und Re- 
formation in Erfurt, 1500-1530 (Halle-Saale, 1926). 
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siastical policy early expressed to Luther, as the De sarcienda ecclesiae 
concordia of 1533 witnesses. For any ““Verschwinden des Humanismus”’ 
the Counter-Reformation was responsible: the Inquisition frightened 
Erasmus forth from Louvain and prosecuted his followers in Antwerp; 
adherents of Erasmus, of Reuchlin, and of Luther were repressed in 
Cologne, Mayence, and Leipzig. As for Erfurt, its two Lutheran leaders, 
Eoban Hess and Justas Jonas, sent by the Elector to consult with Eras- 
mus in 1518, were in secret agreement with his views, and brought back 
the humanist’s plan of action in the “common war” (of Erasmus and Lu- 
ther) for the revival of evangelical Christianity in the church. In the 
spring of 1520 these Erfurt leaders defended Erasmus against Edward 
Lee, who wanted a heresy trial at Louvain. Especially through his pu- 
pils Jonas and Lange, Erasmus gave support to the cause of Luther at 
Wittenberg and Erfurt, for the Erfurt Erasmians were ardent Luther- 
- ans. Jonas lectured on Corinthians, Lange on Titus, Hess on Erasmus’ 
Enchiridion; and they produced preachers after their kind. For a short 
but decisive period the leading humanists worked with the evangelical 
theologians, and the linguistic and historical disciplines illuminated the 
theological. That this Erfurt movement dwindled was not the fault of 
the Reformation. Kalkoff makes, in both articles, an impressive contri- 
bution to knowledge of the interrelations of the humanistic and reform 
movements. He is still betrayed, however, by his animosity to Hutten 
and by the power of his desire to claim Erasmus for Germany and espe- 
cially for Lutheranism. 

The biography of Zwingli need not force facts in order to illustrate 
similarities in training and sympathy in temperament between the Swiss 
reformer and Erasmus. But Kéhler, who writes with such distinguished 
scholarship of Zwingli, has his own temperamental and intellectual dif- 
ferences with Erasmus. Treating essentially of the eucharistic question 
in his recent book,*° he finds it possible to show more clearly and posi- 
tively the independence of Zwingli from the master. Master he still por- 
trays him, however, and principal source of the Zwinglian doctrine of 
the Lord’s Supper. In its earliest form, for example, it is the doctrine of 
Erasmus’ New Testament Paraphrases. Witness, too, the insistence on 
an ethical interpretation in the Querela Pacis, and the application of 
John 6:63 to the Eucharist in the Enchiridion, wholly coincident with 
the Zwinglian interpretation. Finally, at the conclusion of Erasmus’ 
Praecepta moralia Catonis appears “in knapper Form die alteste Zwing- 
lische Abendmahlslehre!” But in 1526 came the parting of the ways, a 
break made easier by the Hutten episode, but reflecting unfavorably on 
Erasmus. After being an admirable enfant terrible, Erasmus, in K6hl- 
er’s opinion, surrendered his independence; a pathetic, tormented figure 


* Walther Kohler, Zwingli und Luther—Ihr Streit iiber das Abendmahl, 
Vol. I (Leipzig, 1924). 
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at Basel when the council asked his opinion on the Last Supper, he de- 
nied the paternity of his own idea in disowning any connection with that 
of Zwingli and Oecolampadius. And when it finally was uttered and 
printed, Erasmus’ opinion, denying the symbolistic interpretation, was 
not at all to his honor. From that time forth he played no further part in 
the eucharistic controversy. The premises of Kéhler’s argument and his 
terribly severe judgment on Erasmus arouse dissent. It is questionable 
whether the Erasmian writings afford any such concise statement of the 
symbolist position; it is not proved that Erasmus was father of the 
Zwinglian view. The verdict drawn as to his character comes from read- 
ing the sources with Zwinglian hopes and from judging the man who 
hated party strife by the standard of a party. 

None will contend that Calvin drew great inspiration from Erasmus. 
But Pannier*’ draws some notions of their momentary sympathy from 
the fact that the twenty-year-old Calvin read Erasmus’ edition of Sen- 
eca’s De clementia (1529) and made, for publication about two years 
later, a commentary on the text with additions and corrections. While 
the commentator made no direct allusion to contemporary events, Pan- 
nier reads a tolerant and immediate purpose into a work which counseled 
princes to use mildness rather than the sword of punishment. But it is 
purely conjectural that Calvin, not then a “heretic,” was expressing his 
sympathy for heretics and indirectly demanding the cessation of their 
persecution. Would that some exhibition of sympathy and tolerance in 
his later career made such an interpretation plausible! However, Eras- 
mus did influence Calvin’s commentary, and writings of 1533 such as the 
Psychopannychia and the discourse prepared for Cop, given at the Sor- 
bonne November 1, 1533, which advocated the philosophy of Christ “a 
la louange d’Erasme.” There was soon hardly a trace of religious rela- 
tionship; what did remain was literary and philosophical in character. 

In the third volume of his History of Protestant Dogma Ritschl** 
credits to the influence of Erasmus a considerable share of that pro- 
nounced tendency within some reformed circles to frown upon doctrines 
of predestination and determinism. That influence persisted in the Low 
Countries and at Basel, where Erasmus had lived; Coornhert and Cool- 
haes in the former, and Curio, Castellio, and Acontius in the latter re- 
gion felt its kindly leaven. It came to maturity, however, among the 
supporters of the independently formed Arminius, and in the organized 
Remonstrants. Most sympathetic to Arminian minds were Erasmus’ 
practical piety, his preaching of harmony, his ecclesiastical tolerance. 
The great Grotius, however, who was conscious of the Erasmian ele- 

* J. Pannier, Recherches sur l’évolution religieuse de Calvin jusqu’d sa con- 
version (Strasbourg, 1924). 

* Otto Ritschl, Dogmengeschichte des Protestantismus, Band III (Géttin- 
gen, 1926). 
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ments in the Arminian movement, and who resembled Erasmus in na- 
ture and in his taste for the classics and the early Fathers, came inde- 
pendently to his dogmatic conclusions. 

There is no question, since the publication of Bataillon’s recent 
studies, as to the definiteness of Erasmus’ influence in Spain. The arti- 
cle devoted to Alonso de Valdés** not only takes from his brother Juan 
the credit, accorded by such historians as Usoz, Wiffen, Boehmer, Cabal- 
lero, Menéndez Pelayo, for the authorship of the famous Dialogue of 
Mercury with Charon but demonstrates how the dialogue, prompted by 
Erasmus’ attack on war in the recently published “Charon” (Colloquies 
of 1528), came from the pen of the imperial supporter Alonso as an offi- 
cial ‘““White Book” placing the responsibility of the recent wars on the 
backs of Charles V’s enemies. Bataillon recognizes how much the dia- 
logue owes, stylistically, to the Colloquies, and awards to Alonso a pre- 
eminent place among Spanish prose writers before Cervantes; he be- 
lieves that Erasmus had no disciple in any vulgar tongue who did him so 
much honor or who so well understood his lesson of Greek and Christian 
humanism. 

An even more valuable contribution to our enlightenment concern- 
ing the Christian Renaissance in Spain is Bataillon’s edition of Juan de 
Valdés’ Dialogue on Christian Doctrine** reproducing in facsimile the 
one copy (Alcalé de Henares, 1529), found in the national library of 
Lisbon, of this ‘almost unique monument in Spain of a religious litera- 
ture inspired by Erasmus.” Throwing a revealing light on the attitude 
of the Inquisition to Erasmians and Alumbrados (Illuminati), on the 
University of Alcala as the central foyer in Spain of Erasmian influence, 
on the history of the Enchiridion in the peninsula, and on the importance 
for the history of the Erasmian movement in Spain of the manuscript let- 
ters of Diego Gracian de Alderete to be found in the Duke of Alva’s 
library at Madrid, Bataillon makes his prime business the thorough elu- 
cidation of the dialogue itself. It proves to be a long Erasmian colloquy. 
The Greek New Testament of Erasmus not only supplies the Sermon on 
the Mount at the end of the dialogue and the chapters of Matthew, but 
is “the capital fact in the formation of Juan de Valdés.” Erasmian is 
the dialogue’s criticism of false piety in the spirit of the Enchiridion, 
Erasmian is its definition of a Christian. Even names are borrowed, and 
one of the best parts of Valdés’ catechism is taken almost textually from 
the colloquy “Inquisitio de fide.” 

Where, in relation to this Spanish movement, stands the great Cer- 

™ Marcel Bataillon, Alonso de Valdés, Auteur du “Didlogo de Mercurio y 
Carén” (Madrid, 1924). 

“ Marcel Bataillon, Juan de Valdés’ “Didlogo de Doctrina Cristiana” (Co- 
imbra, 1925). 
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vantes? Welcoming a book which has regard to Cervantes’ milieu and 
relates him to Erasmus, Castiglione, and Montaigne, Bataillon* cites 
with warm interest passages which mark his humanistic interests, his 
love for divine reason, his reverence for the power of nature. Though he 
does not follow Castro’s persuasion that Cervantes read and was directly 
influenced by Erasmus (the Papal and Spanish indexes of 1559 made 
illegitimate the reading of much of Erasmus), Bataillon heartily seconds 
the statement that “Sin Erasmo, Cervantes no habria sido como fué” be- 
cause he is convinced that a profounder study of the Spanish Erasmian 
movement of 1525-85 and its consequences would show that the Spain 
of Philip II was penetrated by Erasmianism. Just when Cervantes ar- 
rived at maturity appeared Fray Luis de Leén’s Los Nombres de Cris- 
to, which is in Bataillon’s judgment “le plus haut monument (et sans 
doute le dernier en date) de l’influence directe d’Erasme en Espagne.” 
Cervantes was an Erasmian who did not read Erasmus. 

In the year 1529 two Italians of Brescia began a correspondence 
with Erasmus which revealed their hopes for a religious renovation in 
Italy in the spirit of that master. Guerrini’s brief account of Emilio 
Emigli and Vincenzo Maggi*® gives some biographical details, an ac- 
count of letters exchanged by Emigli and Erasmus, and of the resulting 
publication in Brescia, 1531, of the Enchiridion di Erasmo Rotherodamo, 
dalla lingua latina nella volgare tradotto per M. Emilio di Emilij Bresci- 
ano. The publisher, Lodovico Britannico, issued a second edition in 
1540. 

Of another admirer of Erasmus, Melchior Volz (or Acontius), 
Bauer has gleaned additional information.** The Epicedion Acontii de 
Erasmo was first printed in Liber selectarum declamationum Philippi 
Melancthonis (Strassburg, 1541). 

Karl Vélker calls attention to new material on the relation of hu- 
manism and the Reformation in Poland** in the work of Johann Fijalek, 
Ubersetzung der Schriften des hl. Gregor v. Nazianz. Under the influ- 
ence of Erasmus, whose works were circulated in Cracow by the Wan- 
derlehrer Leonard Coxe, a translation of the poetical writing of Gregory 
of Nazianzus was made by a Cracow professor, Stanislaus Grzepski. 

* Marcel Bataillon, “Cervantes Penseur, d’aprés le livre d’Américo Castro 
(El pensamiento de Cervantes, Madrid, 1925),” Revue de la littérature com- 
parée, 1928, fasc. ii. 

* Paolo Guerrini, “Due amici bresciani di Erasmo,” Archivio Storico Lom- 
bardo, L (1928), 172-80. 

" K. Bauer, “Zur Acontius-Forschung,” Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte, 
XLII (1928), 76. 

* Karl Vélker, “Zur Geschichte der Reformation in Polen,” Zeitschrift far 
Kirchengeschichte, Vol. XLII (1923). 
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IV 


To trace the golden thread of Erasmus in the fine-woven fabric of 
modern culture is a task requiring of the historian an ample knowledge 
of cultural patterns and a delicate sense of discrimination. Those quali- 
fied for this task, however, may have their abundant reward. An enter- 
prise equally congenial, and of late even more tempting and promising, is 
that of accounting for Erasmus. For, granting that modern civilization 
can in part be explained through study of this microcosm, Erasmus, can 
the historian boast a perfect knowledge of Erasmus who has not dis- 
covered the macrocosm, the world which made him? A number have 
made inquiry into that world, and have sought to state correctly the re- 
lation of Erasmus to it. What influence was preponderant? The honor 
is claimed for at least four tributaries. Some give their support to the 
older tradition which traced to Colet and More the essential stream of 
Erasmian ideas; some continue to make the northern humanist the heir 
of southern culture, the German Renaissance the heir of the Italian. 
Whatever elements of truth lie in either tradition, the protagonists have 
had the obligation of defense since Hermelink opened controversial dis- 
cussion a score of years ago by vigorously contending that the roots of: 
northern humanism were nourished in honest German soil: in the Via 
Antiqua, that fifteenth-century movement in the universities for a re- 
form of learning based on the methods of scholasticism at its best, and 
in the Devotio Moderna, that striking development of lay piety in the 
Low Countries during the late Middle Ages. Of these, rather than Eng- 
land or Italy, was Erasmus heir. Through the last two decades research 
has refined many statements relative to the discussion ;*° what enlight- 
ening knowledge does the recent literature contribute ? 

In a book whose title, The Christian Renaissance, at once suggests 
the courage of its undertaking, Hyma*® has recorded the history of the 
Devotio Moderna and written an estimate of its influence. Since the 
work is notable for the freshness and the weight of its contribution to 
the history of that great religious movement which had Deventer as its 
center and the Brethren of the Common Life as its institutional expres- 
sion, and since it is remarkable for its command of sources and its rich 
documentation, the book excites the eager interest of all students of the 

* Two recent articles are recommended for guidance to the large literature 
and discussion of the problems presented: (1) Gerhard Ritter, “Die geschicht- 
liche Bedeutung des deutschen Humanismus,” Historische Zeitschrift, CX XVII 
(1923), 3938-453. (2) Hans Baron, “Zur Frage des Ursprungs des deutschen 
Humanismus und seiner religiésen Reformbestrebungen,” Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CXXXII (1925), 413-46. 

“ Albert Hyma, The Christian Renaissance .... A History of the “De- 
votio Moderna” (Grand Rapids and New York, 1924). 
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humanist who went to school at Deventer and breathed the devotional air 
which clung like the quiet mist over the Yssel Valley. One finds that 
Hyma has discriminated and appreciated the elements of that lay piety 
and the work and qualities of its devotional leaders more successfully 
than he has solved the question of how Erasmus the schoolboy came to 
be Erasmus the religious thinker. One may concede his liberty and right 
to name Gerard Groote a spiritual ancestor of Erasmus, and that an ac- 
quaintance with Gansfort’s life may assist us in understanding Erasmus’ 
character and his attitude toward Luther from 1517 to 1522; it may even 
be true that the historians from Seebohm to Tilley and Pineau have cred- 
ited Colet too largely for the bent of Erasmus’ activities; but surely 
proof rather than inference should fortify the assertion that “it was the 
brethren, not Colet, who led him to study Paul and Augustine,” and a 
more exact delineation of the relation between the New Devotion and 
Erasmus should be made before constructing a genealogy which makes 
them parent and child. Inferences are hazardous; but pitfalls just as 
deep are prepared for the unwary seekers of sources in “parallels.” To 
argue that Erasmus advocated the same tolerance toward heretics as did 
Gansfort in somewhat similar circumstances is hardly to prove that 
Erasmus acted as a follower of Gansfort. And perhaps Erasmus “could 
no more shake the ideas of Groote’s followers out of his head than he 
could change the color of his skin.” But had Erasmus no other ideas in 
his head? And if so, might they not have come from England or Italy, 
and have lodged themselves as irrevocably? 

It is Pusino’s*’ conviction that some of the good things in Eras- 
mus came from Italy, and as an initial contribution to the needed ex- 
ploration of the whole Seelengeschichte of Erasmus he has studied the 
relation of Pico della Mirandola’s writings to the Enchiridion. Twenty 
theses in a long letter of Pico to his nephew in 1492 are found to have 
remarkably intimate parallels in that Erasmian work of 1501, and four 
of Pico’s Duodecim Regulae are followed almost literally. After noting 
a few minor agreements, Pusino then remarks indications of the deep 
bond of intellectual sympathy linking Erasmus to the brilliant Floren- 
tine euthor of the Heptaplus and the Oratio de Hominis Dignitate: 
their love for the ancient philosophies, their mutual insistence on the 
high part reason should play in the religious life. It was from contempo- 
raries, thinks Pusino, rather than from predecessors, that the ideas of 
Erasmus came: from Colet, who pointed to the ideal goal of a renais- 
sance of original Christianity and called forth enthusiasm and zeal; , 
from Pico della Mirandola, who traced the way to the practical realiza- 
tion of ethical Christianity. 

“Ivan Pusino, reviewing Mestwerdt’s (1917) book in Zeitschrift fir Kir- 
chengeschichte, XLIV (1924), 625; further, his study, “De. Einfluss Picos auf 
Erasmus,” ibid., XLVI (1927), 75-96. 
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To magnify the concrete discoveries concerning these and other in- 
tellectual relationships until they portray the connection of Renaissance 
and Reformation is a profitable exercise. This paper intends no survey 
of what is moving in that larger field, but it cannot pass unnoticed what 
has been said of Erasmus in the course of a valuable study by Ritter** 
which arranges and evaluates the literature on German humanism. Eras- 
mus, says Ritter, was the one man in all the German lands who saw the 
need and accepted the task of accommodating to the service of the Chris- 
tian ideal the newly discovered cultural inheritance from antiquity. 
Steeped in the new lay piety and equipped with new cultural ideals, 
Erasmus led the humanistic criticism of the sacramental system and of 
the priestly hierarchy. His eminence in the sixteenth century he owed 
to the Reformation. His own peculiar ideas had then but a limited ac- 
tivity and they achieved historical value only later when they joined 
with the natural theology of Rationalism. And yet his appearance is the 
important symptom of an elementary change in general intellectual his- 
tory. Not without grounds have some made him the spiritual father of 
modern Rationalism, some the predecessor of Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, 
some the embodiment of the best in late medieval thought. What lies be- 
hind him, half-conscious, unexpressed? Something, surely, of the Flor- 
entine cultivation of Plato and of St. Paul, something of the critical ra- 
tionalism and stoicism of Valla. He incorporates, moreover, currents of 
religious reform from the fifteenth century, whether originating in Ger- 
son or Cusa, in mysticism or the Devotio Moderna. It was Italian hu- 
manism, however, which gave ultimate direction and shape to his thought. 
His criticism, founded in good sense, of Scripture, dogma, ecclesiasti- 
cism ; the sweep of his religious sympathies which discerned even in the 
heathen of antiquity the philosophy of Christ: these illustrate his cor- 
dial response to humanistic Italy and hel» to explain those culminating 
moments in Erasmus’ life when he stepped beyond the bounds of churches 
and justified and thanked the pagan world for his experience and vision 
of a free human civilization. But the times were not prepared for this, 
nor were even the majority of humanists north of the Alps. 

Clarifying, without question, is the discussion of intellectual sources. 
Yet some who know Erasmus will respect most the words of the great 
historian of Basel, Wackernagel, whose judgment was that “Das Meiste 
und Beste, was er sich gewann, erwarb er als Autodidakt.” 


Ernest W. NeEtson 
Duxe University 


“ See note 39. 
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RECENT TEXTBOOKS OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


EW things have changed more in the historical world than the 
Pierce: of teaching young students. When I was at a grammar 
school in England during the first decade of the century a history 

lesson resembled one in literature in that both were mainly exercises in 
memory training. Just as in the one appreciation was subordinated to 
learning by rote so many lines of poetry, so in the other comprehension 
was dwarfed by a zeal for facts. One master dictated twenty numbered 
notes every lesson, and tested our knowledge of the previous score by de- 
manding of each in turn the note represented by some number. It is 
doubtful whether the victims of this system benefited by it, for out of 
some hundreds of notes one pupil only remembers No. 13 in the reign of 
Henry VI: “Margaret of Anjou and Richard, Duke of York, walked 
hand in hand to St. Paul’s.” He has to confess that at the time he was 
conscious of a certain vagueness as to when or why they gave this public 
exhibition, and that he has never since felt sufficient curiosity to try to 
discover. A later master had a supreme belief in exact chronology as the 
be-all and end-all of history. Every class began with a round of the 
kings of England, the prime ministers, or any other list of names to 
which dates could conveniently be attached. A stumble incurred the pen- 
alty of writing all out thrice. This at least had the merit of providing 
pegs on which future knowledge might be hung, though little additional 
knowledge was supplied during school hours for such treatment. 

Doubtlessly these experiences were more devastating of any interest 
in history than fell to the lot of most schoolboys even then. Yet it is 
probable that many scholars of middle age, if they look back to their 
school days, will agree that the main object of teachers then was to instil 
a sound basis of facts. They were content to teach political history reign 
by reign, and to avoid movements which could not be confined within 
those rigid limits. Similarly, there was little attention given to social or 
economic history, much less to political science or intellectual develop- 
ment. It is the purpose of the following series of reviews to try to dis- 
cover how far modern writers of textbooks have departed from the ideals 
of their predecessors, and to what extent they have attained their new 
objectives. 

The chorus of praise of G. M. Trevelyan’s unexpected venture into 
the field of textbook writing’ has been so universal that it is unnecessary 

1 History of England. By G. M. Trevetyan. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1926. $4.25. 
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to swell its volume. It has a brilliancy all its own, and as an essay in in- 
terpretative history is not likely to be surpassed. The views expressed 
are sometimes original in themselves, and often confirmed by new argu- 
ments or neglected sources. There are suggestive comparisons and inter- 
esting allusions on every other page. Occasionally these last seem rather 
obscure for a textbook. A Baptist preacher, says Professor Trevelyan, 
hearing that the Whigs were championing toleration, “was too greatly 
rejoiced to inquire whether Algernon Sidney was in a state of grace, or 
what Shaftesbury meant by ‘the religion of all wise men.’”’ 

As a literary product J. R. Green’s Short History of the English 
People is its only rival. Of this work J. S. Brewer remarked that it pre- 
sented English history too much as a perpetual struggle between liberty 
and tyranny. This is a criticism one is tempted to repeat here. At a re- 
cent Anglo-American historical conference in London, after Mr. Bald- 
win had spoken on bias in history, Professor Tout suggested that where- 
as Macaulay wrote as a Whig and knew it, Stubbs wrote as a Whig 
without knowing it. Ought Professor Trevelyan to be ranked with Ma- 
caulay or Stubbs? The claims of heredity are overwhelming. This bias 
reveals itself not only in formal judgments, but in obiter dicta. Thus the 
statute de donis conditionalibus, we are told, originated the practice of 
entailing estates which for so many centuries wrought widespread mis- 
chief in rural life. Yet the revolution of 1688 was largely the work of 
those who owed their estates to this statute and to its elder brother, pri- 
mogeniture. And not a few of the most important improvements in agri- 
culture in the eighteenth century may likewise be indirectly attributed to 
it. Nevertheless the memory of an occasional dubious conclusion is oblit- 
erated by the surpassing skill which shows itself above all in the creation 
of what is inadequately called “atmosphere.” Men and things of bygone 
days stand forth with a verisimilitude as refreshing as it is rare. 

The title of William Thomas Laprade’s book’ suggests that British 
history, when adapted to the needs of American undergraduates, assumes 
a different form from that familiar to students of other nationalities. 
The preliminary outline emphasizes that this is the case, but the change 
is caused by the desire to select such topics as are “vital parts of the past 
of Americans,” not by the faintest tendency to distort in the interests of 
chauvinism—for the book is a model of impartiality. Thus the first quar- 
ter of the book is designed to give a picture of the heritage of English- 
men in the middle of the sixteenth century when colonial expansion is 
about to begin. The next third describes that expansion and domestic 
history while it was taking place. For the remainder “it is Great Britain 
as a possible friendly or rival power that naturally interests the Ameri- 
can student.” There is an obvious danger in writing the history of one 

* British History for American Students, By Wm11am Tuomas Laprape. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1926. $4.25. 
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country from the point of view of its influence upon another: that events 
of mutual interest will receive disproportionate attention, that those 
thought to be of purely national importance will be unduly neglected. A 
striking example is the unhappy fate of Ireland, which is only casually 
mentioned in connection with English history until the time of the union, 
and then only a page is devoted to the Stuart period. Yet the Cromwel- 
lian land settlement is in many ways the most important single event in 
Irish history. Of all the grievances Ireland suffered, none was so per- 
manent as the substitution of alien for native landowners, for this sur- 
vived by a century and more the penal laws here enumerated. Inciden- 
tally, William of Orange never “sought to make an end of the Irish 
danger by a series of penal laws.” He was for toleration; but bigotry on 
both sides of the Irish Sea was too strong for him. Moreover, there was 
a close connection between penal laws and trade restrictions. The Irish 
Protestants permitted the extinction of their woolen trade as the price 
they were willing to pay for the privilege of trampling upon Roman 
Catholics, in revenge for the treatment endured during the brief ascend- 
ancy of what native writers call “the patriot parliament of 1689.” Cer- 
tainly Ireland had greater influence upon English politics until the eight- 
eenth century than the American colonies, and its neglect proves the 
dangers lurking in Professor Laprade’s design. On the other hand a 
more detailed treatment of the Commonwealth and Protectorate would 
have been in perfect harmony with that design, inasmuch as English dis- 
sent and New England Puritanism were closely akin. In particular, 
some account of the social legislation passed during 1642-60 would pro- 
vide many analogies for a student in Massachusetts as well as help to 
explain the ease with which the Restoration was brought about. 

With the eighteenth century Dr. Laprade reaches ground with which 
he is thoroughly familiar. The accounts of the struggle between George 
III and the Fox-North coalition, or of the underlying causes of the war 
with revolutionary France, are excellent, much clearer than in many 
works on a much larger scale. Indeed, here and elsewhere the summary 
presented is the result of much research, especially among newspapers, 
and is superior to the corresponding portions of any of the other books 
under review here. One general criticism must be passed on the book as a 
whole: excessive verbiage and too many empty antitheses. The follow- 
ing passage illustrates both faults: “Henry Purcell, who came into the 
world as Cromwell was making ready to leave it, demonstrated in an all 
too brief life, ending less than a decade after James quit the throne, that 
the atmosphere following in the wake of the restored monarchy was not 
hostile to the flowering of musical genius. Taken all in all, his work has 
not been surpassed in England since, perhaps not equaled. English mu- 
sic could boast a creditable past, but since Purcell’s day, until recently, 
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at any rate, it has been content for the most part to take its cue from the 
Continent.” 

Frederick C. Dietz* tells us that he is going to emphasize economic 
and social problems, and to reinterpret English civilization and culture 
in such terms. Certainly the author has been faithful to his purpose, for 
he contrives to ignore much constitutional and political history. The 
Grand Remonstrance is not even mentioned, the wars of Marlborough 
are dismissed in one short sentence. Moreover, an economic interpreta- 
tion is often given for political action, sometimes with curious results. 
Thus the sum derived in rents from Ireland by absentee landlords living 
in England is said to be “the real explanation of the determination of 
Englishmen in the later seventeenth century never to let Ireland go.” 
Yet they had been just as determined in the days of Elizabeth before the 
rents existed. And if the legislators of William III were thinking solely 
of their own selfish interests, their action in destroying Irish trade is 
extraordinary. The general impression gained from a perusal of this 
work is that both individuals and classes were actuated by the hope of 
material gain. Thus Drake lost his fortune on Hawkins’ third voyage, 
so dedicated the rest of his life to “collecting from the king of Spain.” 
The Marian persecution did not alienate Englishmen from Roman Ca- 
tholicism. Later they thus rationalized their hatred of Spain, the sup- 
port of the papacy, but all the time they were only thinking of keeping 
the monastic lands they had gained. A discarded philosophy was de- 
nounced by Carlyle as “‘pig-trough.” The same epithet might be applied 
to an economic interpretation of history of the above type. May it fol- 
low utilitarianism to the limbo of exploded fallacies! 

The truth seems to be that it would have been better if Professor 
Dietz had confined himself to economics and avoided politics. His ac- 
count of the growth of London in the seventeenth century is valuable, 
but his survey of political conditions after the Restoration is full of 
questionable statements. On one page (279) there are half a dozen very 
dubious remarks. Apart from such slips as calling James’s first wife 
Mary instead of Anne, or as dating Hyde’s exile after Charles I’s execu- 
tion instead of a couple of years before, there are more serious errors 
such as the imaginary subtraction of members of parliament from the 
towns in order to increase the power of the country gentry in the coun- 
ties, that the cavaliers no longer had any notion of divine right after 
1660, or that Hyde “persuaded parliament to repeal all that had been 
extorted from Charles I.” If these samples are exceptional, the narra- 
tive of the Peninsular War shows they are not unique. There Moore’s 
army is said to have been “hardly on their transports before Soult ap- 
peared”—yet the battle of Corunna was fought first. In the winter of 

* A Political and Social History of England, By Frepericx C. Dietz. New 
York: Macmillan, 1927. $4.00. 
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1810-11, we are told that Massena “battered at the Torres Vedras 
lines,” though he never seriously attacked them. Wellington is stated to 
have kept “the flower of the French army, 80,000 men,” in Spain, though 
there were more than twice as many as this. Moreover, the war did not 
end with “the surrender of Soult.” The account here of the origins of 
the World War of 1914—18 is most unsatisfactory. This is due partly to 
loose phraseology, partly to a failure to state the English point of view. 
As for the former, it is curious that although on page 689 it is correctly 
stated that Sir Edward Grey “always held” that no binding engagement 
with France existed, yet later the argument invariably mentions “com- 
mitments” or “obligations.” Confidence in the impartiality of the writer 
is shaken by the use of such phrases as “characteristic Russian duplici- 
ty,” or that recent revelations “prove the direct complicity of the Serbian 
government in the plan [of assassination] to the extent that the Serbian 
ministers, including Prime Minister Pashitch, knew of the plot and did 
nothing to stop it.” The minutiae of Russian mobilization seem more 
pertinent to a defense of Germany than to a history of England. If it be 
necessary to include them, equal space should be devoted to the pressure 
Moltke exerted at Vienna to bring about full mobilization there before 
Russian general mobilization was known at Berlin. Nevertheless, the 
great defect is that the intervention of England is based on her relations 
with France. It should be discussed from her attitude toward European 
and English interests, as well as toward her treaty obligations to Bel- 
gium. 

Comprehensiveness is the keynote of Howard Robinson’s work.* He 
quotes Wordsworth’s lines as his ideal: 


“e . To see the parts 
i parts, but with a feeling of the whole.” 


Perhaps the parts are more visible than the whole, for the generali- 
zations are few and cautious. In fact there is nothing very striking about 
the volume. Competency is everywhere visible, but so is a dry, matter- 
of-fact style, which avoids eloquence, even emphasis. The short para- 
graphs on the Marian persecution are as devoid of enthusiasm as the 
most rigid impartiality could require. The martyrdoms of two of the 
most famous reformers are dismissed thus: “Bishops Ridley and Latimer 
were burned together at Oxford after having listened to a sermon appro- 
priate to the occasion.” Either here or in the section devoted to Eliza- 
bethan literature mention should have been made of Foxe’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs, which probably had a greater influence on English history than any 
of the works mentioned. Mr. Robinson is fonder of facts than theories. 
The divine right of kings receives one sentence; Locke’s Treatises of 


*A History of Great Britain. By Howarp Rostnson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1927. $4.25. 
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Government, the same meager space. Yet an understanding of the for- 
mer is essential for an intelligent study of the Stuart period, and cannot 
be wholly neglected for the previous century. Locke’s influence in the 
thirteen colonies, as well as among Whig politicians in the eighteenth 
century, should have insured an examination of his defense of the prin- 
ciples of the revolution of 1688. 

Another general criticism is that the close connection of foreign re- 
lations and domestic politics is rarely sufficiently emphasized. Possibly 
S. R. Gardiner’s greatest contribution to the knowledge of the early Stu- 
arts was his proof of the reaction of their dynastic foreign policy upon 
their difficulties at home, but the results of his researches are not incor- 
porated here. Similarly, the history of England 1689-1714—and par- 
ticularly the growth of parties—would have been clearer if more atten- 
tion had been given to this question. 

On the other hand, if absorption in details occasionally obscures the 
larger issues, it must be said that facts are almost invariably correctly 
stated. Marked exceptions to the cautiousness of generalization are pro- 
vided by the chapters on social and economic development, which fur- 
nish admirable summaries. Many textbooks contain adequate accounts 
of English development in these directions, but very few furnish so sug- 
gestive a sketch of Scotland at the time of the Union. It is curious that 
P. Hume Brown’s History of Scotland is here omitted from the bibliog- 
raphy, though mentioned elsewhere, for his description of the growth of 
secular interests ranks among his best work. 

The political history of the nineteenth century is rather annalistic. 
The course of events is stated correctly, but their consequences are some- 
times ignored. The story of the triumph of free trade is told, but the only 
immediate result noted is that the Anti-Corn-Law league was disbanded. 
Surely space might have been spared for the rise of Disraeli and the dis- 
ruption of the Conservative party. On the other hand, colonial history 
receives adequate attention, and an attempt is made to trace the growth 
of imperialism and its influence upon politics in England. 

The purpose of J. Herbert Low’ is similar to that of Mr. Laprade, 
and is defined as “to describe those conditions of the past which throw 
light on our life here today, in so far as a history of England can do so.” 
The previous criticism against a utilitarian view of history of this kind 
is equally applicable here. “To make for better citizenship” is an ad- 
mirable ideal for a teacher, but a doubt will arise whether the history of 
another country furnishes suitable material. Once more, however, it is 
pleasant to record that the objective of the author has not prevented his 
preserving impartiality. A perusal of the explanation of the War of 
1812 at once allays any fears under this head. Moreover, more space is 

* English History as a Background of Modern American Life. By J. Her- 
Bert Low. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1928. $3.00. 
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given to the Middle Ages than in other similar works. The author’s de- 
sign is chiefly noticed in the number of comparisons made from time to 
time between parallel movements on either side of the Atlantic. 

In some respects this history resembles a notebook whose rough jot- 
tings have been expanded. There is rather a tendency to divide the text 
into watertight paragraphs with little relation to each other. Conse- 
quently there is a certain lack of continuity, which is increased by a 
fondness for tabulating events. More serious are the errors, which are 
by no means negligible in quantity. Take page 295 as an example. There 
the Whigs are called the ‘‘party of the country gentlemen,” a description 
more apt for Tories. The Rye House Plot did not cause the “execution 
of noblemen of famous name and ancestry,” for both Russell and Sidney 
were commoners. To say that the Whigs “at least stood for national 
honor” ignores the fact that their leaders during the struggle of 1678- 
81 had stooped to accept counsel from Louis XIV, and some had ac- 
cepted money. It is questionable whether the motto of Charles II “was 
easily that of Louis XV of France: ‘Aprés moi le deluge!’”” He had 
risked his throne to preserve hereditary right, and had succeeded in 
handing on to his successor a despotic position. Moreover, Professor 
Turner® has cited a number of facts which tend to shake the old theory 
that he devoted his life to the purely selfish desires of the moment. On 
page 402 there is a new mistake, that Pitt thought the only hope for Eu- 
rupe lay in popular risings, and an old one, that Napoleon hoped to 
starve England. 

Cyril E. Robinson’ defines his object as threefold: to stir interest, 
to provide material for some real understanding of historic issues, and 
to print upon the memory a clear and decisive picture of the major facts. 
In the main he has succeeded. His book should certainly stimulate the 
student’s interest in history, and enable him to form definite opinions on 
the past. The author has a sprightly downright style, and pronounces his 
verdicts as uncompromisingly as Macaulay. Thus James II is denounced 
as “‘a fool” and ‘“‘a solemn prig,”’ Napoleon as “a theatrical hypocrite.” 
Now and again a doubt arises in a reader’s mind whether such vividness 
of expression is compatible with historical accuracy. It would have been 
very appropriate that the Irish rebellion of 1641 should break out “just 
a year” after the execution of the great Irish proconsul, Strafford, but in 
sober fact only five months elapsed between the two events. The picture 
of Charles I attempting to arrest the five members is more colorful if he 
is given ‘300 redcoats at his back,” but in reality the redcoat was a par- 
liamentary innovation. The eulogy of the new model army conceals the 
important fact that the rank and file were half of them pressed men, who 

* American Historical Review, XXXIV (October, 1928), 44-47. 
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were human enough to be stirred to action against parliament in 1647 by 
material grievances, and who had to be restrained by an iron discipline 
from such offences as fornication, robbery, and swearing, as the only 
surviving records of courts martial in 1651 prove. Many of the officers 
were religious enthusiasts, but the musketeers and pikemen fought for 
their pay. The list of the follies of James II seems more complete if he 
is made to flee a second time from London in 1688, but actually he was 
expelled from his own palace by Dutch troops. Burnet, a good authority 
on such a point, traces the rise of the Jacobite party from this incident. 

It would be easy to multiply slips of this type, but they are not 
numerous enough seriously to mislead. And there is much to commend. 
The illustrations are excellent, and do contribute materially toward an 
understanding of men and society ; and the maps and plans are numerous 
and well executed. Of all the textbooks under discussion this devotes 
most space to military and naval history, and the accounts of battles are 
very clear and most interesting. Probably they will do at least as much 
toward attracting youths to history as any analysis of economic or social 
progress. After all, the career of a Nelson or a Wellington is more fas- 
cinating to the young than that of a Tull or a Watt, though possibly the 
last two have done more to produce the England of today than the 
former. 

There is no author’s preface to W. E. Lunt’s volume,® but it is plain 
that he follows the old practice of making political history the main 
topic, though social and economic developments receive adequate recog- 
nition. On every side there are signs that the author is writing out of the 
fulness of his knowledge, not getting up his subject as he goes along. 
Very few errors can be detected, and he appears to have no violent prej- 
udices, no perverse judgments. He allocates the space at his disposal 
judiciously, and permits himself a fuller treatment of the Middle Ages 
than most of his rivals. The style is plain but lucid, and the arrangement 
is excellent. The result is that though the book lacks the fascination of 
a volume of Macaulay, it is always interesting as well as instructive. A 
word of praise must be bestowed upon the “suggestions for further read- 
ing,” where the comments are so helpful that the wish arises that they 
were more numerous, even at the expense of some of the titles. 

In examining the Middle Ages attention is at once riveted upon Par- 
liament, for in this field scholars have been most active. Professor Lunt 
accepts the view that under Edward I, Parliament was primarily a ju- 
dicial organ, though it also provided a means of taking the country’s 
pulse. He is quite clear that the king desired parliaments to increase the 
efficiency of his government, and that it was not an instrument forged 
by baronial opposition to check the royal power. Yet he attributes more 

* History of England. By W. E. Lunt. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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importance to the confirmation of the charters than many modern writ- 
ers. He traces the subsequent growth of parliament in the fourteenth 
century with studious moderation, though accepting a number of the con- 
clusions of Professor Pollard. It is regrettable that Professor Tout’s 
four volumes on administrative history were not available for this work, 
for no one would present a more lucid summary for students. 

To pass over four centuries in silence, a halt may be made with the 
explanation of the cause of the American Revolution, which an English- 
man gladly accepts without any other comment than that a little more 
might have been said about the inevitability of the conflict, given the 
conditions in America and the prevailing political theories of empire in 
England. The concurrent growth of a feeling of independence in the 
colonies and of a sentiment of imperialism in the mother-country made 
separation unavoidable. The error of George III and his ministers lay 
in bringing about the revolution when they did and how they did. 

The examination of these seven volumes suggests that modern stu- 
dents are more fortunate than their fathers. The new textbooks attempt 
to enlist their interest and stimulate their curiosity. Today facts are never 
presented as more or less isolated phenomena, but appear merely as 
parts of a coherent whole. Interpretation has taken the place of enumer- 
ation; imagination has become a rival to memory. The why is now as 
important as the how and when. The ever widening scope of history en- 
ables an artist to paint a picture of the living past. The plain man and 
his social environment figure as prominently as the king on his throne, 
the general on the battlefield or the statesman in his cabinet. The history 
of the colonies is no longer confined to a narrative of their acquisition, 
and imperialism is recognized as a factor in foreign relations as well as 
in domestic politics. All these changes mark advances, but there are two 
tendencies which may be viewed with regret. One is that the Middle 
Ages are in danger of undue neglect.® The other is that the frequency of 
errors in some of these books suggests that the high standard of accuracy 
which emphasis upon facts entailed seems likely to be lowered. 

A question that naturally arises is how far the results of research or 
the contents of monographs have been embodied in textbooks. In at- 
tempting to answer it, I propose to confine myself to the period with 
which I am most familiar, viz., 1603-1714. Now there are two sections 
of this period which have received detailed study, 1603-58 and 1685-- 
ca. 1697, while the remaining parts have never received such careful 
examination. Are the accounts of the years covered by S. R. Gardiner 
and Macaulay respectively more accurate in fact and more definite in 
interpretation than the accounts of the years for which no such detailed 
surveys are available? An example or two must suffice. With certain ex- 
ceptions, it is obvious that the history of the years 1653-58 has benefited 

* The table of pages given to each period best illustrates this. 
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by the intensive study bestowed upon it in recent times, although no ac- 
count of the expulsion of the Rump in 1653 quite explains the signifi- 
cance of the rupture between the military and civilian supporters of the 
republic, and the essential bearing of this coup d’état upon events in 
1659. The reason seems to be that there is no adequate history of the 
years 1658-60. No one devoted sufficient space to them, which is unfor- 
tupate, both because the greatness of Oliver Cromwell only appears in 
its true perspective when the mediocrity of his successors is revealed, 
and because a knowledge of events in the eighteen months preceding the 
return of Charles II explains the unconditional restoration. Again, the 
various narratives of the reign of Charles II contain more errors both of 
commission and omission than those of any other twenty-five years of the 
seventeenth century. Even Professor Lunt seems less sure of his direc- 
tion when threading the maze of Anglo-French relations, especially 
1678-79. The obvious reason for this seems indisputable—that there is 
no detailed history. So the answer to our question is that the more a 
period is studied the better its summary in a textbook is likely to be. 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


F THE controversy on the origins of the war shows no signs of 

I abating, it has at least reached a stage where the debate can be con- 
ducted with ample knowledge and good temper, for the most recent 
French, German, British, and American writers are animated by an hon- 
est desire to ascertain the truth from the voluminous materials published 
since the war and to state their cases dispassionately. M. Renouvin,* 
who is the best-known French student of the problem, and Dr. Fischer,’ 


* The Immediate Origins of the War (28th June—{th August 1914). By P1- 
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who is chairman of a subcommittee appointed by the Reichstag years 
ago, confine themselves to the crisis of July, 1914. Mr. Wi'son,® an Eng- 
lish publicist, and Professor Fay,* the dean of American investigators of 
the subject, deal with the period from 1871 to 1914, devoting about half 
their space to the final crisis. Dr. Fischer’s book, which is full of original 
ideas, is written for the man in the street, without a single reference 
(albeit with complete command of the evidence). Mr. Wilson likewise 
has the general reader in mind but cites his authorities. M. Renouvin and 
Professor Fay, on the other hand, provide copious footnotes and neglect 
none of the nuances. The four volumes taken together offer a fairly 
complete account of the questions at issue. 

Mr. Wilson and Professor Fay both base their narrative of diplo- 
matic developments after 1871 chiefly on Die Grosse Politik der Euro- 
paischen Kabinette, but their stories bear little resemblance to each other. 
The Englishman represents Germany as the villain of the piece, with 
Austria-Hungary as “brilliant second.” Bismarck is portrayed as a 
bully; William II as reckless, unstable, and treacherous; Biilow as 
crafty and insincere; Bethmann-Hollweg as a well-meaning but weak 
bureaucrat unable to resist the pressure of the war-mongers, notably 
Tirpitz and Moltke. In short, his study of the German documents leaves 
Mr. Wilson convinced that Germany was bent on the domination of Eu- 
rope, if possible by bluff but if necessary by war, and that Austria was 
the wolf who would devour Serbia and with the assistance of Germany 
exclude Russian influence from the Balkans. The American scholar is 
impressed by the uneasy position of Germany wedged in between an un- 
forgiving France and a Russia resentful of the Congress of Berlin and 
the Baghdad Railway. So the central theme of Professor Fay’s story is 
the effort of Germany to maintain her position and the peace of Europe 
by astute diplomacy, first through the Triple Alliance, and then, when 
the ascendancy of that combination over the Dual Alliance had been 
compromised by the internal difficulties of Austria and the dubious atti- 
tude of Italy, by a policy calculated to break up the newly found friend- 
ship between France and England. He is inclined to regard the German 
action in Morocco, which in Mr. Wilson’s eyes clearly reveals German 
ambitions and German methods, as essentially defensive. Similarly, the 
Austrian policy toward Serbia aimed to protect the Dual Monarchy 
against Pan-Serbian and Pan-Slavist intrigues. The ambitions which 
disturbed the peace of Europe were, in Professor Fay’s opinion, not so 
much those of the Central Powers as the desire of France to recover 

*The War Guilt. By H. W. Wuson. London: Sampson Low, Marston & 
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Alsace-Lorraine and the intention of Russia to control Constantinople 
and the Straits, although he does not believe, after a careful analysis of 
the evidence, that either power contemplated precipitating war at any 
specified time for the realization of its dreams. In general, whenever un- 
certainty still persists, in spite of post-war revelations, on such questions 
as German motives in the war scare of 1875, the honesty of the “reinsur- 
ance” treaty of 1887, the origin of the proposal for mediation in the Boer 
War, the character of the German action at the end of the Bosnian crisis, 
or the question of Austrian encouragement of Bulgaria in June, 1913, 
Mr. Wilson ascribes sinister motives to the Central Powers, while Pro- 
fessor Fay gives them the benefit of the doubt, even though he repeatedly 
criticizes the blustering conduct of German diplomacy and appreciates 
the effects of saber-rattling. 

“The greatest single underlying cause of the War,” Professor Fay 
thinks, ““was the system of secret alliances which developed after the 
Franco-Prussian War” (I, 34), for it divided Europe into two rival 
groups struggling to maintain the balance of power and competing fever- 
ishly in the accumulation of armaments, and insured that if war came, it 
would involve all the Great Powers. More than that, both systems of 
alliance, originally defensive in character, ‘tended to become widened in 
scope to cover policies involving offensive military action” (I, 224). 
This is not the view of Mr. Wilson, who believes that ‘‘the doctrine of the 
balance of power . . . . was in reality a force making for peace” (p. 
344), but failed to achieve this only because of German ambitions; it is 
significant that he says little about the relations of England to France 
and Russia, except to complain of the ‘“‘semi-alliance” entered into by the 
Liberal government, and does not bring out the effect on Russia of 
M. Poincaré’s support of her Balkan policy, which certainly contributed 
to the increase of tension. It is interesting to note that Professor Fay 
condemns the German government for not accepting the British over- 
tures for a limitation of naval armaments, whereas Mr. Wilson blames 
the British government for ever making them, arguing that the sound 
British policy would have been to build two ships to every German one 
and not to whine. 

Professor Fay thinks that by 1914 the Triple Alliance had become 
the weaker of the two groups, partly because of the unreliability of Italy 
and partly as a result of the moral obligation incurred by England to de- 
fend France against attack. He ignores, however, the naval convention 
of 1913 and the German-Italian military convention of 1914 which con- 
vinced the chief of the German general staff that the loyalty of Italy was 
not open to doubt—a conviction which may not have been shared by the 
German foreign office but which helps to explain the willingness of 
Moltke to have war come in the summer of 1914. Mr. Wilson argues, on 
the other hand, that Germany felt herself so strong, thanks to her cen- 
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tral military position and her growing fleet, that she was ready to let 
Austria launch a war against Serbia, even at the cost of a general con- 
flagration. He lays stress on the indications, scarcely noted by Professor 
Fay, that by the autumn of 1913, William II was more belligerently dis- 
posed than he had previously been. 

Professor Fay ascribes the Austrian war policy principally to Con- 
rad von Hétzendorf, the chief of the general staff, and rightly notes that 
it was repeatedly rejected by the foreign office ; but he omits considering 
the evidence for the view that the ultimate aim of Austrian policy was 
not merely the preservation of the state, but the destruction of Serbian 
independence and the absorption of the little kingdom. Furthermore, re- 
lying on a “full account” of the conversations between William II and 
Francis Ferdinand at Konopischt in June, 1914, sent to the German for- 
eign office, he concludes that the two princes concerned themselves chief- 
ly with the relation of Rumania to the Triple Alliance. He overlooks 
the statement of Conrad that the archduke inquired if Austria could 
count upon German support in all circumstances, i.e., in the event of a 
war with Serbia, and received an affirmative answer. 

The question was unexpectedly pertinent, in view of the archduke’s 
murder at Sarajevo two weeks later. The origins of that crime are but 
briefly dealt with by Mr. Wilson, who accepts the judgment of Professor 
Seton-Watson that Serbia was innocent. M. Renouvin, without commit- 
ting himself, appears to think that the Serbian government may have 
had some inkling of the plot. Professor Fay, whose exhaustive analysis 
of the confused and contradictory evidence exhibits much acumen, is con- 
vinced that the Serbian government had knowledge and concealed it. 
Dr. Fischer goes even farther, believing that the Russian military at- 
taché in Belgrade was informed and that the Freemasons also had a 
hand in it. 

All four writers agree that the Vienna cabinet proposed to utilize 
the murder as an excuse for war with Serbia, provided the support of 
Berlin could be secured. But M. Renouvin is not sure whether the Aus- 
trian program was clearly explained to the German government (cf. 
p. 40), and Professor Fay questions whether the German emperor and 
the German chancellor approved of and urged immediate military action 
against Serbia (II, 209, 216). Curiously enough, it is left for Dr. Fisch- 
er to explain what really happened. Because Tisza, the Hungarian pre- 
mier, was opposed to such a course, the plan could not be stated baldly 
in the official communications, but Count Hoyos was sent to Berlin to ex- 
plain the matter privately. That he did so, is shown by the statements of 
William II to the minister of war and the chief of the naval cabinet about 
the Austrian intention of marching into Serbia (Fay, II, 212; Fischer, 
p. 81); that the Emperor agreed to this program was stated by the 
Austrian ambassador in Berlin; that the chancellor accepted the em- 
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peror’s views is affirmed by Zimmermann, whose evidence is not consid- 
ered by Professor Fay. Incidentally, the latter’s statement that “Ger- 
many’s official decision” was embodied in the telegram to her ambassador 
in Vienna (II, 214) is incorrect, for that telegram (German Documents, 
No. 15) was for the “‘personal guidance” of the ambassador; the official 
answer was the statement made to the Austrian ambassador in Berlin, 
as William II declared a few days later and as Bethmann admitted after 
the war. 

Only Mr. Wilson believes that the German motive in sanctioning the 
Austrian adventure was to bring on a European war; Dr. Fischer argues 
that Bethmann allowed himself to be persuaded (by Zimmermann) be- 
cause, relying on the general staff's opinion that Russia was not ready 
for war and on the foreign office’s assurances with reference to England, 
he hoped to smash the Triple Entente and thereby eliminate the danger 
of future war. But all agree that the German government did accept the 
risk of war with Russia. For this reason, the emperor consulted with 
military and naval officials before his departure for Norway. These con- 
ferences are minimized by Professor Fay, who does not mention, as do 
Mr. Wilson and M. Renouvin, the steps consequently taken by the navy, 
but are interpreted by Dr. Fischer as “the warning signal” to the Ger- 
man army and navy. This was evidently the view of the minister of war, 
for he urgently requested that appropriate preparations for war be made 
(a fact which has escaped all four writers, though revealed several years 
ago by his biographer) ; if actually nothing was done, it was because the 
army was ready and other powers must not be alarmed. Professor Fay 
offers an elaborate refutation of “the legend of the ‘Potsdam Council.’ ”’ 
But the real gravamen against William II’s government is that, as Mr. 
Wilson puts it, “he gave Austria a blank cheque without first fully ex- 
amining with his ministers and experts the probable consequences” (p. 
185), a verdict with which Dr. Fischer agrees substantially. 

For the crisis which followed the Austro-German decision Mr. Wil- 
son’s strictly chronological treatment may be recommended for its brev- 
ity and clarity; Dr. Fischer, for his part, is less interested in the details 
than in the psychological reactions and real motives of the principal ac- 
tors—which leads him to rely sometimes too much on “‘if’s,” “must be’s,” 
and “therefore’s.” The fullest version is provided by Professor Fay, but 
his topical arrangement makes it difficult to follow the development of 
the crisis and causes him more than once to miss the concatenation of 
events. All things considered, M. Renouvin offers the most satisfactory 
account, for he adheres fairly closely to the chronological order, carries 
the narrative through to the end, and mantains excellent proportions. 
The careful student, however, will not neglect any one of the four books. 

That the Englishman and the Frenchman should find the Austrian 
ultimatum too strong a document was perhaps to be expected; the Ger- 
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man concludes that its acceptance would have secured for Austria “a 
throttling [durchgreifende] control over Serbia” (p. 146). While the 
American scholar remarks that “‘one cannot say that the demands, though 
very severe, were excessive from the Austrian point of view,” he judges 
that “having been deliberately framed with the expectation that they 
would be rejected . . . . they must be condemned on both moral and 
practical grounds as one of the main causes of the World War” (II, 
273). On the Serbian reply, the verdict is unanimous that, while it was 
not a complete acceptance, it offered a basis of negotiations. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Count Berchtold’s promises to respect the integrity 
and sovereignty of Serbia are regarded as inadequate and insincere. 

Mr. Wilson, assuming that an Austrian attack on Serbia was bound 
to provoke Russian intervention and that Germany should have and must 
have understood this, looks upon the negotiations of the last week of 
July as a sham. The drafting of the German ultimatum to Belgium on 
July 26 and the subsequent pressure of the general staff for mobilization 
have for him only one meaning, namely, a decision for war. Consequent- 
ly he refuses to take seriously, and in fact says very little about, Beth- 
mann’s belated efforts to restrain Berchtold, and represents the military 
measures of Russia and the naval measures of England as legitimate 
steps to resist German aggression. He makes much of the deceitfulness 
of the German foreign office, especially in its dealings with England. 

M. Renouvin is likewise skeptical of any real German pressure on 
Austria after July 27. While he recites at length the story set forth in 
the German documents, he looks upon Bethmann’s démarches as under- 
taken to satisfy Grey and to put Russia in the wrong rather than to pre- 
vent the war, and maintains that the pressure was finally relaxed 
because of the intervention of the general staff. Dr. Fischer concurs. Ac- 
cording to him, Bethmann gave up hope of peace when he learned of the 
Russian partial mobilization, but clung to his original idea of shattering 
the Entente. If only Austria would declare her readiness to stop her ad- 
vance with the occupation of Belgrade—with an actual stopping he was 
little concerned (pp. 196—97)—then he might detach England from Rus- 
sia, and the great game would be won. 

Only Professor Fay believes that the German chancellor sincerely, 
if belatedly, tried to prevent the war; consequently he blames both 
Berchtold for not listening to German advice and Moltke for secretly 
urging Austria to resist and to mobilize. But he fails to note that Berch- 
told issued his declaration of war against Serbia, before diplomacy could 
effect a compromise, on the urgings of Germany: this not only estopped 
Bethmann from exerting effective pressure on Vienna but also justified 
Berchtold in refusing any diplomatic concessions. It should also be re- 
membered that Moltke’s promise that German mobilization would follow 
that of Austria was in keeping with the military arrangements entered 
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into years before by Moltke and Conrad, as Professor Fay himself rec- 
ognizes (I, 343-44). Professor Fay’s contention that Bethmann resisted 
the pressure of Moltke until the news of Russian mobilization was re- 
ceived is not altogether sound. He certainly canceled a final telegram 
demanding concessions from Vienna at the behest of the general staff; 
and while a little later he did transmit a message from King George sup- 
porting the proposals of the British government, he did not urgently ad- 
vise their acceptance—he merely “passed on” the telegram. 

If Professor Fay’s account of German policy is not satisfactory, on 
the other hand his analysis of Russian activities is very keen and full, 
especially on the military side. Though he agrees with M. Renouvin that 
Sazonov would have preferred a pacific solution of the crisis, he believes 
that the Russian militarists were not averse to a trial of strength with 
the Central Powers, and he ascribes to their pressure rather than to any 
communication from the German embassy in St. Petersburg (as do Mr. 
Wilson and M. Renouvin) the decision for mobilization—a decision 
which, he insists, was the turning-point of the crisis and made war in- 
evitable. He declines to follow the French argument that general mobili- 
zation was finally ordered because the partial mobilization directed 
against Austria was impracticable for technical reasons. Dr. Fischer 
takes a line of his own. In contrast with the other writers, he believes 
that it was the partial, and not the general, mobilization which the tsar 
countermanded on the evening of July 29. He criticizes sharply the 
warnings which Bethmann addressed to St. Petersburg against mobiliza- 
tion; they were just the kind of threat which the F_ussian general staff 
needed to persuade the timorous tsar to adopt their policy. But the chan- 
cellor’s greatest blunder, in Dr. Fischer’s opinion, was to make the Rus- 
sian mobilization the occasion for an ultimatum and a declaration of war: 
he should have waited 24 hours before taking any countermeasures, “in 
order to win the sentiment of the world for himself and Germany”’ (p. 
233). If he had been content simply to make the Russian aggression 
clear to London and Paris, the peace-loving forces in those capitals 
might, so Dr. Fischer thinks, have saved the day. ‘But the [German] 
general staff would not leave the chancellor these 24 hours” (p. 235). In 
this connection, Dr. Fischer, one notes with interest, suggests that the 
premature announcement of German mobilization by the Lokal-Anzeiger 
was a trick to force Bethmann’s consent to that move, for the wording of 
the statement was identical with the later official proclamation. 

French policy fares best at the hands of Mr. Wilson, who dedicates 
his book to M. Poincaré. M. Renouvin is mildly critical. He does not at- 
tempt to gloss over the equivocal reports of the French ambassador in 
St. Petersburg about Russian mobilization, and he repudiates the view 
long maintained in France, on the strength of No. 118 of the Livre Jaune 
of 1914 (which was largely a forgery), that the Russian mobilization 
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had been caused by that of Austria. But he contends that the French 
government did endeavor to restrain its ally from hast’ mobilization 
against Germany. Professor Fay is not altogether convinced of this. 
Rather he believes that M. Poincaré was interested chiefly in making 
sure of British support, and declines to consider the famous 10-kilometer 
withdrawal ‘‘as a proof of Poincaré’s love of peace” (II, 491)—as, of 
course, M. Renouvin does regard it. Dr. Fischer is so absorbed with his 
vivisection of Bethmann that he pays little attention to France, which 
took the only course that could be expected. 

All but the German writer regret that Sir Edward Grey did not 
show his hand early, for they believe that a clear-cut declaration of 
solidarity with France and Russia would have caused the Central Powers 
to compromise. Mr. Wilson hardly makes sufficient allowance for the 
dissensions of the British cabinet and the uncertainty of public opinion, 
but he scores a good point when he reproaches Grey for not having, after 
learning from Bethmann on July 30 that Germany would not respect 
Belgian neutrality, given a “strong and definite warning that such a vio- 
lation would instantly bring England into the field” (p. 248). But Dr. 
Fischer’s opinion must be recorded that a British pronouncement “would 
have conjured up rather than prevented the war” (p. 159), for it would 
have provoked Germany to immediate action. What determined the 
British decision in the end was, so Mr. Wilson thinks, the Belgian issue, 
whereas the others regard that as merely an excuse for a decision come to 
on the larger issue of British interests in general. Are not both views 
right? Grey wished for intervention, regardless of Belgium, but he 
could not pull cabinet or parliament with him until Germany provided 
the Belgian lever. Professor Fay’s remark that Bethmann “never envis- 
aged clearly the implications of the Schleiffen-Moltke plan to attack 
France through Belgium, if, indeed, he was aware of it at all before the 
final crisis” (I, 42), can hardly be correct. According to Ludendorff, the 
plan was communicated to and approved by the German government in 
1912; what the chancellor may not have grasped was that the general 
staff, having finally discarded an alternative plan devised by the elder 
Moltke for an offensive against Russia, had only the Belgian plan. 

The failure of four fair-minded men, using the same materials, to 
reach a reasonable harmony of views or even a consistent statement of 
facts, is somewhat melancholy, though perhaps hardly surprising. But 
the fact is eloquent testimony to the complexity of the problem, and only 
through discussion by the men of many nations will it ever be possible to 
arrive at anything approaching an identity of opinion. These four works 
deserve a cordial welcome as serious contributions to that end. 


Bernapotre E, Scumitr 
Unversity or CHICAGO 
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A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century. By J. 
W. Aten, M.A., Late Professor of History at Bedford Col- 
lege, University of London. New York: The Dial Press, 1928. 
Pp. xxii+525. $6.00. 

In many ways Professor Allen’s stimulating book may claim a 
unique distinction among the many attempts to survey the political 
thought of the past which modern scholarship has produced. Political 
histories there have been in abundance, admirable histories of political 
theory we have also had, but rarely has there been a single work which 
closely relates the thought and aspiration of an age to the events and 
problems which produced the one and inspired the other. Few things 
can be more subtly dangerous than intellectual history in vacuo, and of 
this our generation has seen rather more than its share. Professor Allen, 
in avoiding this pitfall, has inevitably done more than merely give us the 
best survey of sixteenth-century political thought yet written; he has 
given us an invaluable picture of the conditions, the perplexities, and the 
conflicts which the thinkers of that epoch tried to elucidate. 

The sixteenth century, in some ways above all other centuries, was an 
intensely practical age: men theorized not so much for the sake of theo- 
rizing or of erecting some ideal system, as to shed light on the very real 
problems which pressed for immediate solution. And it is that practical 
aspect of its thought which makes so much of it strikingly ‘““modern” and 
of such fundamental importance even today. It is not for nothing that 
we commonly regard the sixteenth century as the beginning of the mod- 
ern world, and that popular belief finds fresh justification in Professor 
Allen’s brilliant study. But we must not go too far; essentially the 
thought of the sixteenth century was still medieval and remained, through 
most of the period, more or less firmly resting upon certain propositions, 
nearly always accepted as axiomatic, which were derived from a far 
earlier epoch. What was new—and modern—about the sixteenth cen- 
tury was the way in which men applied the old precepts to the solu- 
tion of new and complex problems. This goes far to support the view, 
which in recent years has been steadily gaining ground, that the Ren- 
aissance is not so much a discovery of new things as a change in the 
attitude of mankind in regard to the importance of those things. As Pro- 
fessor Allen puts it, the Renaissance “‘is that shift of the point of view 

+ Because of the unusual amount of space required for the Bibliography, it 
has been necessary to hold over a large number of reviews till the next issue. 
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which brought earth into the foreground, instead of Heaven and Hell, 
and partially, at least, released men from preoccupation with a life here- 
after.” Therefore, we should not be surprised to find nothing startlingly 
new in the thought of the sixteenth century: Calvin’s ideal for his church 
is strikingly similar to the ideal of Boniface VIII for his; Richard 
Hooker’s law of reason is little more than a restatement of the Lex 
Humana of Aquinas; so, with some modifications, is Bodin’s Loi Na- 
turelle. And so it goes throughout the century. But never had the old 
theories been applied in quite the way men applied them in the sixteenth 
century ; never had they been used to elucidate the kind of problem they 
now faced. Therein lies the modernity, the interest, and the significance 
to us of the thought of the men of that great epoch, meeting for the first 
time problems which the twentieth century, in spite of all its progress 
and discovery and invention, has sidestepped rather than solved. 

Professor Allen wisely makes no attempt to dissociate religion and 
politics as so many modern scholars have done. What might be gained 
in clarity and conciseness would be more than offset by the violence done 
to historical perspective. In sixteenth-century eyes the church was mere- 
ly one aspect of the state, and an attempt to view either apart from the 
other is bound, as it so frequently has been, to be disastrous. In this con- 
nection it is perhaps a little surprising that there is no direct or extended 
mention of Erastus and of that attitude toward the church which, if not 
wholly his, has always been associated with his name. Since his seventy- 
five theses were first written in 1568 and published six years after his 
death, in 1589, and since Erastianism played its part in almost every 
great controversy in the century, this would seem to be a serious omis- 
sion. Of course, the Erastian attitude is discussed by implication in deal- 
ing with the thinkers who followed him or who arrived at similar conclu- 
sions independently of him, but, particularly when dealing with Eng- 
land, this lack of an adequate examination of the contribution of Erastus 
is noticeable. Again, in connection with England, Thomas Cranmer 
hardly receives his due; since the publication of Mr. Smyth’s Thirlwall 
and Gladstone essay, it is no longer safe to assume that the much-ma- 
ligned Archbishop had no views concerning the state which were not dic- 
tated by expediency. 

Among the most significant of Professor Allen’s many significant 
utterances is what he has to say on the subject of religious toleration. 
He reminds us that, if we really think honestly, there can be no such 
thing as “the principle of religious toleration” in the sense that we love 
to use the phrase today. Religious toleration “was not, for the sixteenth 
century, mainly a religious or mainly a moral question. It was a ques- 
tion of public order.” Not the least of the great statesmen of the six- 
teenth century stated the problem succinctly when he remarked ‘they 
who differ in the service of their God will differ in loyalty to their sov- 
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ereign.” And in so far as the ideal of toleration was considered apart 
from the public order, it was the product of the Renaissance and not of 
the Protestant Reformation. “What both Catholics and Protestants 
claimed was freedom to dominate.” It is in the pages of Rabelais and 
Montaigne that we find a truly detached point of view in regard to tol- 
eration rather than in the writings of the religious and moral leaders of 
the century. 

The merits of the present work are too numerous to make detailed 
mention of them either possible or desirable. Not the least of these mer- 
its is Professor Allen’s insistence upon strict definition and his refusal 
to accept the implications of vague general phrases and alluring catch 
words which have only too frequently been the chief stock in trade of 
writers on similar themes. For any student of the period from 1500 to 
1600 a careful perusal of this work is invaluable both for the informa- 
tion it contains and for the questions it raises. It is written delightfully 
and without the slightest trace of pedantry, which is the more remarka- 
ble in a work dealing, in the space of five hundred odd pages, with near- 
ly one hundred and fifty different individuals and as many titles. There 
are many arresting characterizations, notably those of Luther, Knox, 
Machiavelli, Guicciardini, and Sir Thomas More. Considering the mass 
of material which is included, it is extraordinarily free from minor er- 
rors and is likely to remain for some time a model, on a small scale, for 
all who would treat the thought and aspirations of the past. It is greatly 
to be hoped by all students of history that in the near future Professor 
Allen may find it possible to continue his survey beyond the limits of the 
present volume; there are obviously few men so well qualified for the 
task or so well able, as his concluding chapter shows, to point out the con- 
nection between the experience of the past and the problems of the 
present. 

E. A. WuItNEY 

Harvarp University 





Olavus Petri and the Ecclesiastical Transformation in Sweden 
(1521-1552): A Study in the Swedish Reformation. By Con- 
RAD Bercenporr. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 
Pp. 264. $2.50. 


We need only to mention the name of Gustavus Adolphus to suggest 
the far-reaching effects of the Swedish Reformation. But little has re- 
cently been published in English about the great transformation in 
Sweden that converted that remote land from an insignificant dependen- 
cy to a European power. The new method of historical study that began 
to blossom in Sweden during the last decade of the nineteenth century 
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was applied to the epochal movement of the early sixteenth century. It 
brought to light many new facts and greatly changed the traditional pic- 
ture of the Reformation in that country. A few of the results of this new 
study were embodied in the second volume of the Cambridge Modern 
History. More of them were available in the book of Hjalmar Holm- 
quist, Die schwedische Reformation, 1523-1531, published in 1925. But 
neither in German nor in English was there a recent trustworthy ec- 
count covering the whole period of the Swedish transformation. This 
need is supplied by Bergendoff’s volume. 

Bergendoff is of Swedish descent, pastor of Salem Lutheran Church 
in Chicago. For ten years he was engaged in the study of the general 
movement of the Reformation. In 1926 he was invited by the Archbishop 
of Uppsala to study at the universities of Uppsala and Lund. This 
treatise embodies the results of his researches in Swedish, Danish, and 
German libraries. The work was thoroughly done and the book makes a 
primary contribution to our knowledge of this epochal age in Sweden. 

The author traces the origin of the Reformation in Sweden and 
shows its close relation with political events and with the Reformation 
in Germany. He goes to the source and gathers a clear and accurate pic- 
ture of political, economic, and religious events in the reign of Gustavus 
Vasa. It was in this period that the foundations were laid for the power 
of Gustavus Adolphus and for the modern Swedish Church and State. 
The main part of the volume deals with Olavus Petri, the chief reformer 
—his years of preparation, his varied literary labors, and his theological 
thought. He was one of the first Swedish students under Luther at Wit- 
tenberg. Returning to Sweden in 1519 he became a persistent witness 
of the newly recovered Gospel, a worthy follower of the great German, 
and Sweden’s own Reformer. With moderation but with consistency he 
carried on the work of transformation. He was a pioneer in almost every 
department of church work. He gave to his country the beginning of its 
religious literature, doctrinal, liturgical, hymnological, catechetical, and 
historical. His religious and cultural labors, his persistence in spite of 
misunderstanding and persecution and temporary royal condemnation, 
made Sweden a modern nation of Lutheran people. Olav’s achicvements 
are here set forth and his writings reviewed. The closing chapter sets 
forth the subordination of the church to the state by Gustavus Vasa, 
1531-52. The student of church history will be grateful for this thor- 
oughgoing monograph. The book is well documented, and the list of 
books used in its writing constitutes a select bibliography for the study 
of the relationship between the Swedish and the German Reformation. 


Aspe. Ross Wentz 
GetrysBurG THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
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Mary II. Queen of England 1689-1694. By Nevur M. Warter- 
son, B.Litt. (Oxon.), M.A. (B’ham). Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1928. Pp. 218. $2.50. 


The figure of Mary Stuart, queen of England, is one whose classic 
outlines are well known. Macaulay in flowing periods, and Agnes Strick- 
land in sprightly, spiteful fashion limned them long ago. More recently 
Professor Turner has treated of her political activities as queen, and 
Keith Feiling of her relation with one of the historic parties: William, 
during his frequent absences from England, “left administration nomi- 
nally in her hands but actually in the care of the cabinet council” ; “the 
Queen’s influence, ‘severely limited though it was by her own oriental 
ideal of a wife’s position and her adoration of a masterful and faithless 
husband, was still sometimes positive, and always thrown into the con- 
servative scale. The lantern about her feet, in a world which troubled 
her, was the Church of England. ... . ” She was early faced with the 
necessity of choice between father and husband, she afforded her hus- 
band a way to the throne, she herself wore a crown, but in such a mode 
as hardly to be classed as sovereign. She was modest, she was devoted to 
Protestantism, she wrote memoirs, perhaps having inherited the latter 
faculty from her father. 

Miss Waterson’s portrait is a limited one. Its title indicates that it 
is not a “Life and Times,” but rather a portrait of her who was queen in 
the years 1689-94. Its detail is limited by scarcity of materials, and its 
importance by the shadow of Mary’s spouse. The author is aware of 
these limitations. “The constitutional position of Queen Mary stands as 
one of the most flagrant cases of sex disability in history.” The failures 
of Jacobite plots against William in his early years of kingship “were 
not due to any uncanny wisdom on the part of Queen Mary.” The Queen 
might direct William’s attention to the lamentable state of the Irish 
church, but “there is no consciousness of any power of initiation on her 
part.” Mary’s tragic dilemma of “opposing loyalties” is again empha- 
sized, and her consciousness of a “divine mission” is again useful in ex- 
plaining her ultimate decision so favorable to her Protestant husband. 
Once again there is the assertion, “That Mary was an English Princess 
was all important” in making possible “not only William’s accession to 
the English throne, but his retention of it. . . . . “i 

These limitations, and the certain fact that Mary’s réle was sub- 
ordinate though regal, have lured Miss Waterson to overfrequent use 
of rhetorical questions and to repeated use of such phrases as ‘“‘may it not 
also be reasonably inferred” ; “it is not unreasonable to believe” ; “may 
not some responsibility be reasonably assigned the Queen . . . .;” and 
even to the empleyment of such a one as “It cannot be said that the 
Queen exerted no influence on these events.” Probabilities, possibilities, 
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inferences never so reasonable, and the double negative produce in their 
total an impression that scant material is being strained if not stretched 
to cover a lay figure. That impression is confirmed in the “Conclusion,” 
where a man of straw is set up and conditions contrary to fact assumed. 
“Might it not have been expected that a much wronged wife under guise 
of duty to a father, would play into the hands of the Jacobites and non 
jurors, and defeat the dearest plans of her husband? Or might not that 
injured wife . . . . have conspired to gain sovereignty for herself 
alone?” But all these “mights” merely lead to the conclusion that “‘Pos- 
terity perhaps owes more to Mary for the acts that she refrained from 
than for those which she performed,” and so may be forgiven. When we 
reach the end we are ready to agree with the author that “there is noth- 
ing startling or picturesque to record of Mary’s activities,” but we must 
deliver a Scotch verdict on the accompanying statement. “Her greatest 
work was perhaps one which no records can reveal: she had the woman’s 
power of subtle and delicate response to a psychological situation, and 
there must have been many occasions, when fierce party feeling and the 
dread of the treachery of Jacobitism created in naval and political de- 
liberations difficulties which were removed by her intuitive and sympa- 
thetic understanding.”’ We would add that this combination of assump- 
tion and psychology is not in the style of either Agnes Strickland or 
Lord Macaulay. 

Available materials, printed and manuscript, have been searched 
carefully, though occasionally. used, as on page 150, in a manner subject 
to criticism. Some minor details, notably regarding naval affairs, have 
been added to the classical picture. The bibliography is, and regrettably, 
not a critical one. 

Rosert H. Georae 

Brown Universiry 





New England’s Outpost: Acadia before the Conquest of Canada. 
By Joun Barrier Bresner, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of His- 
tory in Columbia University. [Number 293 of the “Columbia 
University Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” | 
New York: Columbia University Press. London: P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1927. Pp. 291. $4.50. 

Mr. Brebner’s scholarly and dispassionate monograph upon Acadia 
and the Acadian question leaves little to be desired. His bibliography 
and his footnotes show that he has worked thoroughly over the chief 
manuscript sources; the one omission in his list of printed matter which 
I have noticed is the absence of any mention of “The Acts of the Privy 
Council, Colonial Series,” which would have given him one or two refer- 
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ences not to be found elsewhere. His monograph, though longer and 
more detailed than that of Dr. A. G. Doughty, in The Acadian Exiles 
(“The Chronicles of Canada,” Toronto, 1916), comes to much the same 
conclusions, and tells us little that is new. In his account of the expul- 
sion of the Acadians he is on the whole easier on Lawrence than is Dr. 
Doughty, and on the charge of corruption is inclined to acquit him. In 
his view the expulsion was due to strategic considerations, and marks the 
triumph of New England influence. In his final chapter Mr. Brebner 
endeavors to discover “what influence British experience with the Aca- 
dians might have had upon their administration of Quebec,” but is com- 
pelled to admit that ‘“‘no accurate estimate of the effect can be made,” 
and that it was probably trifling, though not wholly absent, a conclusion 
which has at least a negative value. 
W. L. Grant 


Upper Canapa COLLEGE 





Die Briefe des Grafen Sermage aus dem siebenjahrigen Kriege. By 
Dr. Josie Matasovié. Zagreb: Narodna Starina, 1923. Pp. 
368. 


It would be difficult to conceive of the military triumphs of Austria 
under Maria Theresa without the Croat cavalry. They were bold and 
disciplined fighters and Frederic the Great himself did not disdain to 
imitate their organization and tactical movements. These letters of the 
Count of Sermage, a Croat cavalry officer in the Austrian army were 
written to his wife before and during the Seven Years’ War. If they add 
nothing to our knowledge of the military events of the war beyond occa- 
sional mass desertions of Croat soldiers and the incessant dickering 
among officers for promotions, they are documents of prime importance 
for the political and social history of the Croats under the Hapsburg 
monarchy. In a heavily documented introduction which constitutes the 
greater portion of the volume, the editor presents an account of the 
career of the Count of Sermage in such large outlines that the book may 
well pass as an important contribution to the social history of the Croat 
aristocracy in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The Count of 
Sermage may serve as a fair example of that denationalized Croat nobil- 
ity which was created by the bureaucratic and military centralization of 
eighteenth-century Austria. German in speech, cosmopolitan in culture, 
and more conscious of class than of nationality, they did not differ so 
radically in their habits and mental outlook from the nobility of Austria, 
Poland, or Prussia. When not engaged in civil or military service, their 
energies were absorbed in the management of their estates, which were 
often considerable: those of Sermage, for example, embracing more than 
150 peasant villages. Their social existence, as reflected in this corre- 
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spondence, was spent in endless lawsuits over estates, in carnivals and 
masquerades held in the city of Zagreb (and denounced by the local bish- 
op), in occasional meetings of the Table of Magnates in Zagreb, and in 
suppressing peasant rebellions caused less by the brutalities of serfdom 
than by frequent military conscriptions. The impression conveyed by 
these letters is that the nobles, serfs, and cities of Croatia paid heavily 
for their membership in the Hapsburg monarchy and that, under Maria 
Theresa at least, they responded cheerfully enough to the demands of 
Vienna. The judicious flatteries of the Empress Queen were not with- 
out their effect. The two serious military mutinies reported were less 
manifestations of Croat national feeling than revolts of desperate serfs 
violently dragged from their estates. The reforms of Maria Theresa 
were accepted without protest and even the loss of legislative initiative 
by the Table of Magnates seems to have caused no great dissatisfaction 
(p. 63). In his crowded introduction, based on the Sermage family pa- 
pers, the state archives in Zagreb and a large Croat historical literature, 
the author offers a wealth of material that cannot be found even in Ar- 
neth’s monumental Maria Theresa. The book, however, does not make 
easy reading, for the German of the letters is that peculiarly wordy 
Austrian German of the eighteenth century which is spiced with Croat 
and Magyar phrases and unintelligible to the reader ignorant of these 
languages. 
W. L. Dorn 


University or Wisconsin 





Lafayette. By Henry Dwicut Sepewicx. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs Merrill Company, 1928. Pp. 432. $5.00. 


Mr. Sedgwick’s Lafayette is neither a work of creative scholarship 
— it tells us nothing that is new about Lafayette—nor is it a sound pop- 
ular presentation of Lafayette’s life. It is uncritical and betrays an ig- 
norance of the historical background of the figure he is portraying. An 
understanding of the background is quite as essential to a good biogra- 
phy as an exact knowledge of the facts in the life of the subject of the 
biography. The failure to master the background of Lafayette’s life, 
especially the French Revolution, is the chief defect of Mr. Sedgwick’s 
book. 

“Lafayette,” he tells us, “ran a career that is without parallel in 
the history of our western world. .. . . During the French Revolu- 
tion . . . . he was for a time the master of France.” He “was not a 
great man, but a great-hearted gentleman.” This is Mr. Sedgwick’s 
thesis. 

What was this “career that is without parallel in the history of our 
western world”? Lafayette was a prominent figure in the American Rev- 
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olution and also in the French Revolution; a figure much in the public 
eye and very popular. So were Louis XVI and Necker much in the pub- 
lic eye and very popular, and neither was a great man. Louis XVI, 
Necker, and Lafayette formed a trinity of public men that in 1789 were 
“masters of the fate of France.’’ Good, popular, incapable of under- 
standing the situation in which France found itself, their presence in 
high places was a public calamity ; they not only did nothing themselves, 
but they prevented other men from doing anything. Is this the “career” 
that Mr. Sedgwick had in mind when he characterized it as “‘without 
parallel in the history of our western world”? Is the astonishing thing 
about Lafayette’s life the fact that he was so prominent in public life 
and so popular in spite of the fact that “he was not a great man”? If 
so, that is a thirg to be explained. Nor is the other side of the picture to 
be overlooked, the influence of such a man upon the life of the country 
over whose fate he was, for a time, master. That is the real tragedy of 
the career of Lafayette, but that is the very thing that Mr. Sedgwick’s 
book does not bring out. 

Many examples of Mr. Sedgwick’s failure to understand the back- 
ground of the Revolution might be given, but the most striking has to do 
with the crisis of Lafayette’s public life in the summer of 1792, with his 
letter to the Legislative Assembly, June 16, 1792, and his appearance in 
the assembly, June 28, 1792. The letter was written before the invasion 
of the Tuileries, June 20, and Lafayette’s presence in the assembly was 
due to the popular action of June 20. Lafayette demanded that “‘the con- 
stitution should be respected” and that “the king, invested with the na- 
tion’s majesty, should be independent and respected.” Lafayette believed 
the whole trouble to be with the Jacobin clubs: suppress them and all 
would be well. That, apparently, is also the opinion of Mr. Sedgwick. 
The invasion of the Tuileries on June 20, and the uprising of August 10, 
of the same year are seemingly the work of ‘“‘the mob.”’ The real trouble, 
however, was in the Tuileries, where Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
were conspiring against the new France; living up to the letter of the 
constitution, but violating the spirit of it. The assembly knew that, but 
did not dare to act, because the king in vetoing measures passed by the 
assembly and in dismissing ministers who had the support of the assem- 
bly was acting within his constitutional rights; the man in the street 
knew where the trouble was and, believing that “‘the safety of the coun- 
try is the supreme law,” he acted and forced the assembly to suspend 
the king. Lafayette’s action shows that he had no real understanding of 
the situation and hence no solution for it. The abolition of the Jacobin 
clubs, upon which he laid such great stress, would have left the problem 
of revolution and counter-revolution just where it was. Lafayette meant 
well, but—“he was not a great man.” 

Mr. Sedgwick succeeds better in proving that Lafayette was ‘‘a 
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great-hearted gentleman,” although that is, perhaps, too grandiloquent a 
term to characterize his character in his early years, if we may trust the 
statement of De la Marck who knew him well. The tall, very red-head- 
ed, awkward young nobleman, who danced badly—Marie Antoinette 
openly laughed at him—rode badly and drank heavily, did not seem to 
possess the material for making a “‘great-hearted gentleman,” unless the 
proof of it was found in the generous use of his large fortune and the 
liberality with which he loaned horses from his well-stocked stable. Even 
his desire to go to America may have been due to his desire to do every- 
thing that his brother-in-law, the young Vicomte de Noailles, did. Aris- 
tocratic birth, a large fortune, and a romantic temperament enabled La- 
fayette to cut a bigger figure on the world’s stage than his ability as a 
soldier and statesman would have justified. It might be worth while to 
write a book to show that, although it would be largely a negative piece 
of work and not very inspiring to the author. 

The best thing about Mr. Sedgwick’s book is the large number of 
Lafayette’s letters it contains. From these letters, the intelligent reader 
may learn much about Lafayette. Mr. Sedgwick wished to have Lafa- 
yette “speak for himself,” thinking ‘“‘that in this way Lafayette will ap- 
pear what he really was, not a great man, but a great-hearted gentleman, 
a worthy countryman of Jeanne d’Arc.” Not a happy idea to associate 
Lafayette with Jeanne d’Arc, unless Mr. Sedgwick meant nothing more 
than that they both loved France. The hard-headed peasant girl, who 
knew what she wanted, wanted something worth while, and pursued her 
course with all the passion of an inspired being, had little in common 
with her fellow-countryman of the eighteenth century. 

Frep Morrow Fine 

University or NEBRASKA 





Napoleon and His Family: The Story of a Corsican Clan. By 
Wa ter Geer. Madrid-Moscow, 1809-1813. New York: Bren- 
tano’s, 1928. Pp. 384. $5.00. 


This volume is the second of three designed to cover the entire life 
of Napoleon. Except for three pages on Murat and Eugene, the volume 
does not go beyond the year 1812, but often goes back to 1808 and some- 
times to 1807 and even 1806. 

Any production which cannot be classed as either pure research or 
mere popularization is apt to fall between two stools and be unsatisfac- 
tory, particularly to the critic. The mammoth collection of Masson (it- 
self so exasperating to the historian who is desirous of controlling his 
statements) at once comes to mind and was evidently the source of much 
of Mr. Geer’s material. 

The main thesis appears to be contained in the quotation from Stend- 
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hal, “It would have been much more fortunate for Napoleon had he never 
had any family.”” With this contention one is inclined to agree if excep- 
tion be made of Lucien, in view of his réle on the 18th Brumaire. In sup- 
port of his theme, Mr. Geer seems to be trying to prove that, where 
Napoleon’s family failed him, it was always their fault, but he is forced 
to admit much evidence to the contrary. 

Joseph is pictured as always able to dominate Napoleon, in the ulti- 
mate issue, by virtue of his seniority and, therefore, as the ultimate cause 
of the debacle of the empire. “For his weakness, however, Napoleon is 
more to be pitied than to be blamed. . . . . If Napoleon had been the 
eldest, instead of the second son of Charles Bonaparte [sic] and Letitia 
Ramolino, the whole history of Europe might have been changed !” 

Lucien is dismissed as a jealous malcontent, Louis as a demented 
invalid, though he was “the sole member of the Family to foresee the fail- 
ure of the Russian expedition.” Jerome, we learn, “was the only one in 
the Family, except Pauline, to remain always devoted and faithful to the 
Emperor,” but we are left in no doubt as to his prodigality and inap- 
titude. 

Murat is depicted as worse than useless during the great retreat and 
an intriguer from the beginning. To Eugene alone is any unstinted 
credit given. 

We obtain a glimpse of the life of Madame Mére and a great deal 
of miscellaneous information on the morals of her daughters and the 
career of Hortense, including the paternity of the Duc de Morny. 

In his handling of detail, Mr. Geer is not particularly clear and 
sometimes inaccurate. On the same page (4) he states, first, that three 
and, a little farther on, four marshals were engaged in Spain at a given 
time. He says (p. 150) that Napoleon annexed all of Spain on the left 
bank of the Ebro, though a reading of the documents of his own subse- 
quent statement (p. 343) shows that this was never formally done, what- 
ever may have been the actual system of administration or the Emperor's 
tentative plans. He makes Marie Louise the niece of Marie Antoinette 
(p. 89), though later (p. 262) he says that Napoleon was the great- 
nephew of Louis XVI. He implies that Bernadotte’s tenure of the Swed- 
ish throne was on a par with Murat’s situation in Naples (p. 284), etc. 

Mr. Geer’s volume may be read with profit by the uninitiated but 
cannot be considered exhaustive, nor do we assume that it was intended 


to be. 
E. A. 
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A Modern Plutarch. By Joun Covrnos. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1928. Pp. 428. $5.00. 


In the Parallel Lives Plutarch chose his characters from the Greeks 
and Romans because they were the two outstanding peoples: classical 
civilization, he might have said, was of their making. Likewise, Mr. 
Cournos finds that the nineteenth century, “in the main, belonged to the 
Latins and the Anglo-Saxons; what conflict . . . . existed in the great 
social body has been a conflict between the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon 
temperaments.” For this reason he has chosen his parallels from these 
two groups—Mark Twain and Anatole France; Paul Gauguin and Tho- 
reau; John Brown and Garibaldi; Amiel and Henry Adam, etc. Each 
ot the coupled characters is presented in a separate essay, followed by a 
third comparing the two. The similarity is in the fundamental precon- 
ceptions, the substance of the thought; the difference is in the tempera- 
ment, the form in which the thought is expressed. 

For example, Mark Twain and Anatole France. Both skeptics, 
wishing mankind well but convinced that it would come to no good; both 
disappointed idealists. Yet how differently they express this view: 
Twain with violence, France with urbanity. Twain cannot take his dis- 
appointment calmly. A true American, he was the embodiment of energy 
[ What, this lazy man!], so that his skepticism takes the form of denun- 
ciation, of contempt. He either rages, pouring out epithets, or else main- 
tains the silence of despair. He despises humanity because he despises 
himself; and he despises himself because, Puritan that he was, he felt 
that he might have been great, a great satirist, a Swift, depicting with 
acid precision the mushy futility of American life for the ages, instead of 
a fun-maker, a buffoon, splitting the ears of the groundlings. Anatole 
France is disappointed too, in his way, but how easily he takes it; he is 
disappointed, but one feels that he expected as much. True pagan, he 
has no itch to reform either himself or mankind. He treats mankind with 
tolerance and urbanity because he treats himself so. In place of epithets, 
he employs the quiet phrase, the subtle implications which only the judi- 
cious will catch. Mark would ruthlessly destroy the human race—if 
epithets could kill; but Anatole is the most conservative of men, because 
he knows that this is the best of possible worlds and that nothing can be 
done about it. 

The book is readable, entertaining, the characterizations vivid, often 
arresting. Still one feels that the generalizations are frequently far- 
fetched, that the formulas are valid only because the selection of fact 
and incident is limited and arbitrary. “Over simplification,’ Napoleon 
said, “is the enemy of precision.”” Mr. Cournos’ interpretations are too 
often the result of over simplification. His Mark Twain, for example, is 
essentially the Mark Twain of Van Wyck Brooks, who proves so con- 
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vincingly that Mark might have been the modern Swift except for his 
beloved “Livy” (and of course that Episcopal clergyman, what was his 
name?), who was always at his elbow saying: “Now, Mark, don’t swear, 
please, it’s so ungenteel!” Presented with all of Van Wyck Brooks’ 
elaboration and learned reference, this seems profound until one remem- 
bers the more obvious interpretation. The more obvious interpretation 
is that if Mark had had it in him to be the modern Swift, he woudn’t have 
listened to Livy. Besides, he wouldn’t have had to: Livy would have 
been quite satisfied with his books because she wouldn’t have understood 
them. A great satirist has no need for swear words. 
Cari Becker 
Cornet UNIverstry 





Five Years in Turkey. By Liman von Sanpers, General of Caval- 
ry. Published for the United States Naval Institute. Baltimore: 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1927. Pp. x-+-326. $3.50. 

Students of the Near East already are familiar with the military 
mission of Liman von Sanders to the Ottoman Empire during the World 
War, by reason of the publication at Berlin in 1920 of his Fiinf Jahre 
Turkei. The United States Naval Institute, convinced of the importance 
of the book as a contribution to military and naval history, has now made 
the volume available in English. The translation by Colonel Carl Reich- 
mann, U.S.A. (retired), is well done; an occasional infelicitous phrase 
may well be pardoned. There are a number of lapses in proofreading; 
there is a lamentable absence of an index; the legends of the many excel- 
lent maps have not been translated from the German. Nevertheless, the 
work as a whole is a highly creditable contribution to the material now 
available in English on the military operations in the Near East from 
1914 to 1918. It must take its place along with the official British re- 
ports and the volumes of Dane, Lawrence, and others as essential to an 
understanding of the causes which led to the collapse of the Ottoman 
Empire. 

It is not altogether simple to answer the question whether General 
von Sanders has written an apologia or an account of his mission which 
is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. Certainly, the 
book is full of complaints concerning the interference of diplomatists 
and politicians, the inefficiency of the Turkish civil and military admin- 
istration, the absence of routes of communication where topographical 
difficulties were in themselves sufficient to try a commander’s soul, the 
omnipresence of disease and desertions, and a host of other seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties. But these are not the wails of a cry-baby; 
they are calm statements of patcat facts, particularly painful to an offi- 
cer who was reared in an army in which order and discipline were funda- 
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mental. Five Years in Turkey has a ring of sincerity; it is self-critical 
frequently, self-laudatory only rarely. There are occasional flashes of 
humor which must have saved the author from madness, when madness 
would have been a relief. There is the statement that the number of 
Persian auxiliaries decreased or increased according to whether “battle 
day or pay day impends”’ ; this was not true of the Turkish soldiers, for 
there was no pay day. There is the remark that “had there been a com- 
petition in how to ruin an army by continuous wrong measures, the Turk- 
ish headquarters would have been sure of first prize.” There is the 
anecdote of Enver’s request for von Sanders’ “operative intentions” 
during the precipitate retreat of 1918 in Syria; of this the German gen- 
eral says, “Upon receipt of this request I thought of the drowning man 
who is asked by someone on shore whether he would take part next day 
in a swimming competition.” To be sure, there is a touch of bitterness in 
this humor. But who can blame von Sanders? In 1913 he was one of the 
senior-division commanders of the German Army, with an apparently 
brilliant future before him. Then he was called to perform the most 
thankless of tasks—the reorganization of an Ottoman Army which had 
been shot through with disaffection by reason of the revolution of 1908-9 
and which had been demoralized by the defeats of the Balkan Wars. 
Liman von Sanders will be remembered, however, when other Ger- 
man division commanders are completely forgotten. For it was Liman 
von Sanders and Mustapha Kemal Pasha who saved the Dardenelles for 
the Central Powers and thus continued the fatal isolation of Russia from 
he: allies. The description of the Gallipoli campaign is one of the most 
important contributions of this book, inasmuch as it gives the only au- 
thoritative account from the Turco-German point of view. None who 
has not seen the bloody battlefields of the Dardanelles can fully appre- 
ciate how impossible was a successful British landing and—once the 
British had landed—how impossible was a successful Turkish defense ; 
but the impossible occurred in both instances. Faced with the murderous 
fire of the British fleet and handcuffed by almost complete lack of com- 
munications for the transport of fresh troops, ammunition and supplies, 
and the wounded, it is almost miraculous that the Turkish army could 
hold the peninsula. That they did hold it may be attributed to four prin- 
cipal facts: First, says von Sanders, “It was fortunate for us that the 
British attacks never lasted more than one day, and were punctuated by 
pauses of several days. Otherwise it would have been impossible to re- 
plenish our artillery ammunition.” Second, there was the Turco-German 
strategy of keeping the Turkish troops so closely in touch with landing 
parties that the fire from the British ships did almost as much damage 
to the Anglo-French forces as to their enemies. Third, the Dardanelles 
campaign was the only major operation in which the Ottoman army was 
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not decimated by cholera, typhus,’ malaria, dysentery, blizzards, or 
other “acts of God.” Finally, the men in the ranks seemed to rise above 
all handicaps in the way of shortage of food, clothing, ammunition, medi- 
cal assistance, and re-enforcements ; “it was due solely to the stoic calm- 
ness of the Anatolian soldier and to his freedom from wants that all 
these difficulties were overcome” (p. 74); no European troops, in the 
opinion of von Sanders, could have stood such hardships. The fighting 
at the Dardanelles was perhaps the most bitter of the war. On May 23, 
1915, the dead were piled so high between the lines that an armistice of 
twenty-four hours had to be arranged to bury the bodies and thus to 
permit the resumption of hostilities. The total Turkish casualties were 
218,000; of these 66,000 were killed, and only 42,000 of the wounded 
were returned to active service (p. 104). 

General von Sanders’ opinions of his colleagues and his opponents is 
of more than ordinary interest. He was continuously at sword’s points 
with Enver Pasha, the Ottoman minister of war. Djemal Pasha, min- 
ister of marine and commander on the Syrian front, was another Gari- 
baldi—the term is not used as a compliment—and by his senseless bru- 
tality to Arabs and Christians fanned the fires of revolt south of the 
Taurus. Mustapha Kemal Pasha, in spite of his anti-German senti- 
ments, was a joy to von Sanders because he was one of the few Turkish 
officers who showed initiative; he “was a leader that delighted in re- 
sponsibility” (p. 85); he took over the command from von Sanders 
after the armistice in 1918. During the Syrian campaign of 1917-18 
General von Sanders discovered Colonel Ismet and Colonel Refet, who 
were to prove their great worth as generals in the subsequent National- 
ist campaign against the Greeks. General von Sanders does not mention 
General Maude, but apparently did not rate him very high, because his 
victories in Mesopotamia, from the German point of view, were more the 
result of Turkish demoralization than of British superiority. On the 
other hand, von Sanders considers Sir Ian Hamilton an exceedingly able 
officer; he believes that the successful Britis!) withdrawal from the 
Dardanelles was one of the outstanding feats of the war. Allenby is 
recognized as a great tactician, although von Sanders denies emphati- 
cally that the British advance through Palestine and Syria was the vic- 
torious parade it is commonly believed to have been. The services of the 
Emir Feisal in harassing Turkish communications were, in the opinion 
of the German military mission, a major factor in the collapse of Otto- 
man resistance to Allenby’s “crusade.” 

General von Sanders does not consider as within the scope of this 
book the diplomatic complications which attended the appointment of 

* General James G. Harbord, sent to Asia Minor by President Wilson after 
the Armistice, estimated that the Turkish losses from typhus alone were at 
least 600,000. Report of the American Military Mission to Armenia, 
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his mission in 1913. A reading of his volume, however, will indicate 
that he did not enjoy even in war time the extensive powers which Rus- 
sia and her allies feared he would enjoy in time of peace. He found 
himself constantly embarrassed by the lack of continuity in German 
diplomacy at Constantinople, by the intrigues of the military attachés 
of the German embassy (who were not subject to his authority), by the 
multiplicity of commissions designed to promote German economic and 
political interests in the Ottoman Empire, and by the failure of German 
General Headquarters to understand the limited military capacity of 
Turkey. In addition, he could do nothing with Enver Pasha, the Otto- 
man minister of war, who was stubborn on questions of strategy, had 
Napoleonic conceptions of his own abilities as an officer in the field, was 
afflicted with obsessions regarding the political efficacy of Pan-Islamism 
and Pan-Turanianism, and was possessed of an itching palm; Enver’s 
habit of going over the head of von Sanders and of keeping him in igno- 
rance of what was going on led to a long succession of resignations by 
the chief of the German military mission, but each of these was disap- 
proved in Berlin. Furthermore, the nationalism of able and loyal Turk- 
ish officers led to opposition to German military domination of their 
country; passive resistance and obstruction are measures of which the 
Turks are past masters, and both were freely used at the expense of the 
German command. 

It appears, furthermore, that General von Sanders did not enjoy 
controlling influence on questions of strategy. 'To begin with, he was not 
an “Eastern Front man’; he believed that the Ottoman Empire should 
play a purely defensive réle in the war—a conviction founded upon his 
intimate knowledge of the Turkish military, political, and economic 
situation. The decision to bring Turkey into the war was made without 
his knowledge or consent (p. 81); he believed that the proclamation of 
the Holy War was a piece of stupidity which would prove to be a boom- 
erang (pp. 84-35). He had excellent reasons for opposing both Turkish 
campaigns against the Suez Canal; “this so-called fatal spot of England 
evidently was the subject of fantastic mischief in Germany,” among 
officers who were “wholly ignorant of the conditions surrounding a land 
expedition on Turkish soil in Asia” (p. 27). He foresaw that the first 
Caucasus offensive would end in disaster, and he was convinced that 
the expedition into the northeast against Russia was a criminal diversion 
of troops from the crumbling Syrian front. He fumed at the dispatch 
of Turkish soldiers to Rumania and Galicia, particularly as the best 

*In an able series of articles Professor Robert J. Kerner, of the University 
of California, has considered the diplomatic negotiations which grew out of the 
appointment of the German military mission to Turkey in 1913. See “The Mis- 
sion of Liman von Sanders,” in the Slavonic Review (London), June and De- 
cember, 1927, March and June, 1928. 
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units and the best equipment were selected for this side-show; “a full 
understanding of the entire situation in 1916, and perhaps earlier, made 
it clear that Turkey was no longer able to protect her own territories 
and frontiers” ; hence “Turkey entered upon the wrong road the moment 
she thought she had to help others when she could no longer help her- 
self” (p. 121). He was unalterably opposed to the Jilderim—or “‘light- 
ning’’—counterstroke which, under von Falkenhayn, was designed to 
achieve the recapture of Bagdad; von Sanders knew only too well that 
speed was not one of the characteristics of the Ottoman military system. 
One may say that all of these objections to Turco-German strategy were 
after-thoughts and that hindsight is better than foresight. Perhaps so. 
But General von Sanders makes out an extraordinarily good case for 
himself. Certainly he appears in a better light than the headstrong 
Enver and the uninformed, or misinformed, German high command. 
Epwarp Meap Earte 


Barnarp CoLiece 
Cotumpr1a Universiry 





The Russian Revolution. By James Mavor. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. 570. $7.50. 


Good books on modern Russian history are scarce, and a volume on 
the Russian revolution by the late Professor Mavor, who has an Eco- 
nomic History of Russia to his credit, naturally arouses great expecta- 
tions. The book, however, is a disappointment. To be sure, it is free 
from any gross inaccuracies or startling misconceptions—features that 
are unfortunately not uncommon in recent books on Russia, especially 
in these that are written in a broad “impressionistic” manner. Professor 
Mavor’s judgment is usually sound and his facts are correct; his book 
can be used for reference purposes both profitably and safely. But he 
does not succeed in giving an account of the Russian revolution that is 
clear enough to bring the reader much nearer to an adequate understand- 
ing of this historical phenomenon. Too often the author’s method is 
merely an enumeration of facts and events without any attempt at cor- 
relation. 

Though the author states in the preface that “prominence has been 
given to the economic legislation and administration of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment,” it is precisely the part devoted to economic problems that is 
particularly disappointing. One misses a discussion of the agricultural 
phases of the New Economic Policy, as well as an adequate account of 
the monetary reform of 1924-25. The Soviet literature, official and 
unofficial, has been used but slightly, and the description of some of the 
Soviet institutions is based, it seems, almost exclusively on accounts 
published in the Russian émigré press. 
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Throughout the book the last figures given are those for 1923-24. 
This lack of recen% statistical data, however, may be explained by the 
fact that Professor Maver’s book is a posthumous publication. 


Micuakt Karpovicu 
Harvarp UnIversiry 





The Intimate Life of the Last Tsarina. By Princess CATHERINE 
Razrwity. New York: The Dial Press, 1928. Pp. x-+325. $5.00. 


Princess Raziwill, author of Behind the Veil of the Russian Court 
(1914), and of a couple of war books best forgotten, gives us here a pop- 
ular life of the last Russian Tsarina from her early years to a few weeks 
before her death. The author is reported to be of the Polish nobility. 
This is the only biography of the tsarina known to the reviewer. 

The book should have been called not “The Intimate Life” but “Im- 
pressions of the Last Tsarina,” for it is based on observations from a 
distant part of the court and on the reading (and strained interpreta- 
tion?) of inadequate diaries and a few letters. It adds little to the well- 
known memoirs of Witte, Isvolsky, and Paléologue, except (1) glimpses 
of Alexandra’s early life, and (2) some letters of the empress during her 
last three years. These letters, and other “new documents” claimed by 
the publisher’s note, are nearly all in the last part (III) and the ap- 
pendixes. They concern chiefly the empress or Rasputin. Many are not 
definitely dated. Altogether the author emphasizes the grief over her 
stricken son as the chief cause of the tsarina’s morbid mentality, finally 
unbalanced no doubt by the strain of the disastrous war. The author also 
claims for the unhappy tsarina an almost unique importance in destroy- 
ing the old régime. 

The spirit of the book is superficial, sympathetic, and moralistic. 
The style is that of good conversation but poor literature—the work is 
tautological, material is repeated in different chapters and there is no 
arrangement beyond a general time sequence. Most of the chapter titles 
could be shuffled without changing the effect. A careful revision would 
have saved much time to the readers and money to the publishers. But 
the book is pleasant, animated, so easily read and so wholesome in tone, 
that it will appeal to the many readers of current biographies. The bind- 
ing and the illustrations are attractive. 

Water Cart Barnes 

University oF OnEGon 
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Without Censor: New Light on Our Greatest War Battles. By 
Tuomas M. Jounson. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, 1928. Pp. x-+411. $5.00. 


An interesting book, covering features of the American participation 
in the World War not generally known. The author, a newspaper cor- 
respondent, saw what he was permitted to see. He was given informa- 
tion, some accurate, some inaccurate, but little of it complete. He now 
undertakes to make it complete by writing what he believes to be the 
true history of the American effort, from the point of view of our Gen- 
eral Headquarters in France. 

His authority for statements consists, not in footnotes which are 
completely lacking, but in a list of the officers who made our war plans, 
and tried to execute them. As might be expected these individuals are 
extolled, while others, mostly foreign officers, are blamed. Accessible 
sources relating to these latter do not appear to have received much 
consideration. 

The first part of the book is devoted to the battle of St. Mihiel. The 
author seeks to prove that the plan for this battle, ordered by Marshal 
Foch, was not so good as another plan, drawn up at American General 
Headquarters, which proposed to invade Germany through Lorraine, 
and which the author thinks would have led to a termination of the war. 
This is surmise. Marshal Foch and other experienced generals did not 
consider the American plan so good as the one which was adopted, and 
which later did end the war. The American plan was intended to be put 
into effect in the spring of 1919; in the autumn of 1918 the Americans 
were not prepared to carry it out. Whatever its merits, the plan was 
only a study. At the time it was rejected by those responsible for the 
Allied campaigns. 

The second part of the book deals with the Meuse-Argonne. It is a 
good and accurate account. The chapter on the “lost battalion” is ex- 
cellent. Some inaccuracies exist. The Germans knew a week before the 
attack that it was coming, and they were not greatly misled by feints in 
other directions. On pages 156-57, the statement “‘our artillery prepa- 
ration had been . . . . too short to demolish their barbed wire,” is not 
supported by the records. It was not intended in this way to demolish 
the wire, which with one exception mentioned in the book, caused no im- 
portant delay to our infantry. The statement on pages 343-45, that our 
artillery seriously interrupted German railroads by long range shelling 
is now known to be incorrect. 

The statement on page 357 that “to the Americans, Sedan had rep- 
resented the objective of our greatest battle,” may have been true as 
regards the officers with which the author associated, but this claim is 
contradicted by opposing ideas expressed on pages 96, and 323-24. The 
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enemy was the objective, and for most soldiers Sedan was no more im- 
portant than other towns. 

The book can be praised on its format: typographical errors are 
absent, and the illustrations are good. To a non-technical reader it is 
interesting; to a historian it gives a bird’s-eye view of how our higher 
staffs considered some important questions. 


C. H. L. 





A History of the Far East in Modern Times. By Haroun M. Vin- 
AcKE, Pu.D. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xx-+-479. 
$6.00. 

To the student of Far Eastern history and international relations 
nothing could be more stimulating than the steadily growing stream of 
volumes relating to that field which has issued from American presses 
in recent years. The works of Morse, Williams, Hornbeck, Dennett, 
Latourette, Gowen, Hail, Carter, Steiger, and Treat have disclosed, if 
they have not discovered, considerable areas of a great continent of 
learning. Not the least valuable of such publications is the volume under 
review. Professor Barnes cannot be accused of an exaggerated opti- 
mism when, in his editorial introduction, he remarks that “the impor- 
tance of the subject [the Far East] warranted assigning a special volume 
to this purpose.” One is delighted that “historians throughout the coun- 
try have [at long, long last] come to recognize the significance of the 
Orient in modern civilization”—if they actually have—and shudders 
to think what might have happened to an author who should attempt to 
cover the Far East in less than a “special volume.” 

Professor Vinacke set himself the exceptionally difficult task of at- 
tempting a survey of the complicated domestic and foreign relations of 
the Far East from the middle of the nineteenth century through the 
first quarter of the twentieth century in less than 475 pages. Naturally 
China and Japan absorb the major share of his attention; Korea and 
Siberia each receive a little more than one chapter, while the Philippine 
Islands, French Indo-China, and Siam are but casually referred to. The 
problems arising from the impact of the West upon China and Japan get 
more detailed consideration than do those of a purely domestic nature. 
In two excellent chapters (i, iv) the political and social structures of 
these countries are sketched, but with the powerful and picturesque lead- 
ers of the lands we become scarcely at all acquainted. 

Approximately one-third of the volume deals with the period 1842— 
1900; the remainder is devoted to the following two and a half decades. 
The space to be assigned to a given period must be decided by an author 
—or his publishers—and perhaps no two students would agree on such 
a matter. To the reviewer the spacing appears disproportionate to the 
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significance of the respective periods. It is impossible for a Westerner 
to appreciate contemporary developments in the Far East without a 
reasonably detailed knowledge of not merely the main events occurring 
in the East from the first years of the sixteenth century on, but how, 
where, and why the events themselves occurred. Much of the senti- 
mental misinformation regarding China and Japan current in this coun- 
try during the past half-century is due to lack of knowledge of the 
background involved. Greater definiteness in names, dates, and the 
progress of diplomatic and military negotiations would have added value 
to this volume. 

So much for general observations: a consideration of certain details 
is, perhaps, desirable. Use of the terms “country-ships” (p. 84) and 
“blood-brother” (p. 148) is made without explanation of their meaning. 
The date for the treaty of Aigun (p. 48) is mistakenly given as 1854; it 
is correctly given as 1858 on page 405. Professor Vinacke does not make 
clear the fact that Frederick Townsend Ward’s ‘Ever Victorious Army” 
was organized quite independently of ‘Tseng Kuo-fan and Li Hung- 
chang, and that the title “Ever Victorious” was bestowed on the force 
as a result of Ward’s—not Gordon’s—successes. In the bibliographical 
notes (p. 71) the name Michie is given a superfluous t; (p. 91) the his- 
torian Murdoch’s name is spelled with a k; (p. 153) Professor Steiger’s 
study of the Boxer Rebellion might well have been included, as might 
(p. 291) the works on the foreign trade of China by Professors Remer 
and S. L. Pan. 

The attack of the Satsuma clansmen upon the Englishman Richard- 
son and his companions is mistakenly attributed to ignorance on the part 
of the English group (cf. e.g., Murray, Japan, pp. 343-44). The Jap- 
anese ruler is at one place referred to as Emperor Meiji (p. 92) and at 
another as Mutsuhito. The distinction between these terms would in- 
terest elementary students. The relations between China and Korea as 
suzerain and vassal go farther back than is implied sn page Ji4. As 
early as the Sui and T’ang dynasties such relations were established: 
tenuous, to be sure—they were always that—but none the less real. 
The Yuan dynasty did not forge a new chain; rather did it try to mend 
a broken thread. 

Considering the significance attaching to the Nanking Road inci- 
dents of 1925, and the Shameen incident of the following month (p. 
302), it is most unfortunate that they should have been merely men- 
tioned and with the implications which are set forth. Here is one of the 
few instances in which Professor Vinacke’s commendable impartiality 
and objectivity came near deserting him. 

On page 311 it is incorrect to attribute lack of perspective to Chi- 
nese paintings. No mention is made (p. 348) to the split in the Kato 
cabinet in the summer of 1925, nor of the part played by the Genro in 
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the subsequent reorganization. The account, too, of the bringing in of 
manhood suffrage in Japan (p. 349) is vague. The date of the com- 
pleting of the Trans-Siberian railway to Cheliabinsk (p. 406) is wrong- 
ly given as 1891; it was completed in 1895, eight months after the sign- 
ing of the Shimonoseki treaty. The date of the first official suggestion in 
favor of intervention in Siberia is given (p. 409) as “early in 1918.” In 
December of 1917, the Japanese government addressed notes to the gov- 
ernment of the United States and several of the Allies suggesting that 
Japan should send troops to Siberia to “preserve order’”—a suggestion 
which did not meet the approval of Washington. 

Professor Vinacke’s book is a welcome addition to the list of works 
which direct the attention of the world to the manifold and complicated 
problems of the extreme East. It is, on the whole, admirably dispas- 
sionate and impartial—and objectivity is more than usually difficult of 
attainment in any discussion of the problems, past and present, of this 
area of world-politics. The volume is an excellent specimen of book- 
making; the maps are more than usually good. 

Hariey Farnswortu MacNair 

University or CHicaco 





History and Historical Research. By C. G. Crump. London: G. 
Routledge & Sons, 1928. Pp. x+-178. 5s. 

In the spring of 1928 the graduate students in history at Cornell 
University profited by some talks on historical method by Mr. C. G. 
Crump, formerly of the London Record Office. It might have been con- 
jectured at that time that a part of the high praise with which the lec- 
tures were rewarded by all who heard them was a tribute to the engag- 
ing personality of a frank, witty, obliging man who, with his cultured 
wife, has put many Americans under special obligations by the cordial 
hospitality of his London home. But now that he has printed the lec- 
tures, with graceful acknowledgments to Professors Carl Becker and 
Wallace Notestein for help, they prove to be, like Wagner’s music, even 
better than they sounded. 

Books on historical method are not usually reputed to be thrilling. 
Bernheim’s long work, and its French counterpart by Langlois and Seig- 
nobos, are more erudite than readable; and there are a number of shorter 
works on the subject which manage to combine dullness with superfi- 
ciality. Among these I do not include the excellent little book by Allen 
Johnson, nor some of the impassioned pleas for the New History by J. H. 
Robinson, H. E. Barnes, and A. L. Rowse. But I doubt whether any 
other book will prove so attractive and so helpful to the beginner as the 
brief manual of Mr. Crump. Though he has no case to argue and no ax 
to grind, he manages to invest his subject with all the glow of the most 
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devoted enthusiast. This is the more remarkable because there is a good 
sense and sobriety about his counsels that rarely go with anything but 
a total lack of zeal. What could be more refreshing, after all the wordy 
discussions of bias, impartiality, and the possibility of a voraussetzungs- 
lose Geschichtswissenschaft than Mr. Crump’s few remarks on the 
subject? What is wanted, he points out, is not a colorless objectivity 
that refuses to take sides, but simple honesty and courage in stating 
one’s own arguments and those that tell against one. Above all the 
courage is needed to abandon a position previously taken as soon as it 
becomes untenable, for, of all threads of bias binding the human mind, 
the subtlest are those woven from pride in self-consistency. Many a 
man will learn to treat religious and patriotic questions impartially be- 
fore he will school himself to deal honestly and fairly with his hostile 
critics. 

Not less helpful to the beginner is the advice on choosing a subject. 
To go where subjects live, to choose one that is definitely and sharply 
limited, and to select one that has value and novelty are the maxims re- 
quiring just the wealth of definite suggestion that Mr. Crump is able to 
give them. Once the subject is chosen the search for materials must 
begin. To read too few books on the subject is unwise; to read too many 
is simple folly. Some books must be chewed and digested, some tasted 
and rejected, and many must be skimmed. Manuscript materials are 
essential, in the author’s opinion, for the production of a monograph of 
value. On the best methods of finding and using these he speaks with 
the authority of a professional archivist. 

While many of Mr. Crump’s suggestions as to style are timely, there 
is at least one apt to prove dangerous to the young American. The aspir- 
ing historian, he thinks, is likely to “write only for experts and exam- 
iners and to forget that even these luckless and criminal classes are 
human.” But if there is a real danger of overestimating the mental 
equipment and power of attention of the reader, there is, at least in 
America, the opposite danger of writing too simply as for the lay and 
even for the immature mind. The curse of American historiography at 
present is what may be called the textbook style, the narrative flattened 
to dullness and puerility by the constant effort to make all subjects un- 
derstandable to the beginner. One of the strongest arguments for raising 
the salaries of American college professors, and especially of young in- 
structors, is that it would free them from the necessity of producing 
hack-work textbooks which too often coddle the student and still oftener 
react deleteriously on the scientific and artistic standards of the whole 
profession. 

PRESERVED SMITH 

Cornet. University 
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German Diplomatic Documents 1871-1914. Selected and translated from the doc- 
uments published by the German Foreign Office, by E. T. S. Ducpare. With 
a Preface by the Hon. James W. Gerarp, and an Introduction by J. W. 
Heaptam-Mor ey, C.B.E., Historical Adviser to the British Foreign Office. 
In four volumes, Vol. I, Bismarck’s Relations with England, 1871-1890. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1928. Pp. xxviii4-399. $7.50. 

Von Versailles nach Versailles. By Maxtmrtran Harpen. Hellerau bei Dres- 
den: Avalun-Verlag, 1928. M. 15. 

The title is misleading, for the book is a reprint of articles written in the 
twenty-five years before the war. 

Heading for the Abyss. Reminiscences by Prince Licunowsxy. New York: 
Payson & Clark, 1928. Pp. xxvi4-471. $7.50. 

The famous diplomatist, who was German ambassador in London from 1912 
to 1914, offers a scathing criticism of German policy before the war. When the 
book was published in Germany, attention was called to the fact that the Prince 
had “edited” two documents, one a memorandum drawn up in August, 1914, the 
other his well-known pamphlet My Mission to London published in 1918. In the 
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— translation the original text of both documents has been in large measure 

restored. 

Die Widerlegung der Versailler Kriegsschuldthese. By Atrrep von WEGERER. 
Berlin: Reimar Hobbing, 1928, Pp. 240. M. 8.40. 

An attempt to refute the thesis of the Treaty of Versailles that Germany 
alone was responsible for the war. Part of the book has already appeared in 
Current History. 

Comment la Wilhelmstrasse écrivait Vhistoire pendant la guerre. By Ricuarp 
Gretinc. (“Publications de la Société d’Histoire de la Guerre mondiale,” 
Se série.) Paris: Alfred Costes, 1928. Pp. xiii4-274. 

Primarily a criticism of the German White Book of 1914. 

Lord Grey and the World War. By Hermann Lurz. Translated by E. W. 
Dicxes. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. 346. 

The Tragedy of Edward VII. A Psychological Study. By W. H. Epwarps. 
Translated from the German. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1928. $5.00. 

British Foreign Policy under Sir Edward Grey. By Max Montoe.as. Translated 
by W. C. Drener. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. $2.25. 

The Pre-War Mind in Britain. By C. E. Prayne. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1928, 168. 

The author does for England what she had previously done for France and 
Germany in Neuroses of the Nations. 

British Docwments on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Edited by G. P. Goocn 
and Harotp TemPertey, with the assistance of Litut1an M. Penson. Vol. III, 
The Testing of the Entente, 1904-1906. Vol. V, The Near East, 1903- 
1909. London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1928. Pp. xliii4-487, lxix+886. 
10s. 6d., 158. 

Diplomacy and Foreign Courts. By Meret Bucnuanan. London: Hutchinson, 
1928, 18s. 

Recollections by the daughter of the last British ambassador to Russia. 

A Diplomatist in the East. By the Rr. Hon. Sm Artuur H. Harpince. London: 
Cape, 1928. 16s. 

Turkey, Egypt, East Africa, and Persia. A conpanion-piece to the author’s 
A Diplomatist in Europe. 

Private and Personal. By Bricaprer Generar W. H. H. Warers, C.M.G, Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1928. 18s, 

Recollections of a British military attaché in Berlin and elsewhere. A con- 
tinuation of his Secret and Confidential. 

Die englische Presse zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. By W. Zimmermann, Leip- 
zig: Wunderlich, 1928. Pp. 269. M. 15. 

Memorandum on Resignation. By Joun Viscount Mortry. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1928. 

Invaluable for its information on the discussions in the British cabinet on 
the eve of the war. 

Delle guerre balcaniche, della grande guerra e di alcuni fatti precedenti ad esse. 
By Axessanpro pe Bospagi. Milan: Mondadori, 1928. Pp. 230. 
Recollections of an Italian diplomatist. 

La Neutralita italiana. By Anton1o Satanpra. Milan: Mondadori, 1928. Pp. 
480. 30 lire. : 

The first authoritative statement of Italian policy in 1914-15, by the then 
premier. 

Graf Benckendorffs diplomatischer Schriftwechsel. By Benno von Sreserr. 3 
vols. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1928, Pp. xv+-416, xvi+ 564, xii4-335. 
More than a hundred new documents are added to the collection published 

in 1921. 
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Lenin im Hause der Vater. By W. K. Korostowerz. Berlin: Verlag fiir Kul- 
turpolitik, 1928. 

A bitter criticism of Russian policy by an official of the old Russian foreign 
office. The author was in favor of a Russo-German co-operation and opposed to 
the policy of Izvolski and Sazonov. 

Fateful Years, 1910-1916. By S. D. Sazonov. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
& Co., 1928, Pp. 328. $4.00. 

Written in exile by the former Russian minister of foreign affairs and with- 
out recourse to Russian documents, these memoirs have to be used with great 
caution; but they provide a clear picture of the working of Sazonov’s mind. 
Rings wm Sasonow, Neue dokwmentarische Darlegungen zum Ausbruch des 

grossen Krieges durch Kronzeugen. Herausgegeben und eingeleitet von 
Epvarp Rirrer von Srernirz. Berlin: Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1928. Pp. 
186. 

A reply to the memoirs of S. D. Sazonov by the principal Austro-Hungarian 
and German statesmen of 1914. Count Berchtold breaks silence for the first time. 
Very little new information, however, is offered. 

La Politique russe d’avant guerre et la fin de Empire des tsars (1904-1917). 
Mémoires du Baron M. ve Taupe. (Bibliotheque du “Monde Slave.”) Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 1928. Pp. 412. Fr. 40. 

Highly critical of the official policy. 


In Search of Truth and Justice. By Harry Eimer Barnes. Chicago: National 
Historical Society, 1928. 


THE WORLD WAR 


La Bataille de Guise. Les 28, 29 et 30 aodt 1914 au 10° Corps d’Armée. By 
Coronet E, Vararcué.. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1928. Pp. 176. 

Das Marnedrama 1914. By Tuto von Bose. Bearbeitet von ALrrep STENGER. 
Teil 2. Oldenburg: Stalling, 1928. Pp. 183. M. 5.80. 

Wanderjahre—K riege—Gestalten. By Generatoperst ALEXANDER VON KLUcK. 
Berlin: Eisenschmidt, 1928. M. 10. 

General von Kluck was the commander of the First German Army during 

the invasion of France in 1914. 

L’Intervention militaire britannique en 1914. By Generar Hucvet, ancien chef 
de la mission militaire francaise attachée a l’armée britannique. Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1928. Pp. 262. Fr. 20. 

L’Agonie de Dixmude. By Leon Bocquer and Ernest Hosten. Préface de 
Cuartes te Gorric. Nouvelle édition, revue, et corrigée. Paris: Albin 
Michel, 1928. Pp. xvii4-297. 

La Gloire de Gallieni. By P. B. Guevust. Paris: Albin Michel, 1928. 

Les Armées frangaises dans la grande Guerre. Par le service historique de l’état- 


major de Varmée. Tome VIII, Vol. I. La Campagne d’Orient (février, 


1915—aott, 1916). Avec 3-volumes d’annexes. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 
1928. 

The Uncensored Dardanelles. By Evtis Asumeav-Bartietr. London: Hutchin- 
son, 1928. 2ls. 

The Campaign in Gallipoli. By Hans Kannenotesser (Prussian and Turkish 
Major General, retired). With an Introduction by Marsuat Liman von 
Sanvers Pasua. Translated from the German by Masor C. J. P. Batt. 
London: Hutchinson, 1928. Pp. 280. 21s. 

With a Woman’s Unit in Serbia, Salonika and Sebastopol. By I. Emstre Hut- 
ron, M.D. London: Williams & Norgate, 1928. 12s. 6d. 
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Battle-Line Narratives, 1915-1918. By H. E. Hervey, D.C.M., M.M. New York: 
Brentano’s, 1928. 

The war as seen by the man in the ranks. 

History of the Great War Based on Official Documents. By direction of the His- 
torical Section of the Committee of Imperial Defense. Military Operations. 
Vol. IV, France and Belgium, 1915. Compiled by Bricaprer Generar Sm 
James E. Epmonps, C.B. Maps and sketches compiled by Masor A. F. 
Becxe. London: Macmillan & Co., 1928. Pp. iii4+-448. 12s. 6d. 

Soldier, Artist, Sportsman: The Life of General Lord Rawlinson of Trent. Edit- 
ed by Masor-Generat Sin Frevertck Mavrice. With an Introduction by 
Genera Tasker H. Buss. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xxi+ 
374. $7.50. 

L’Année dangoisse 1917. By Géintrat Parat (Pierre Lenavutcourt). Paris: 
Berger-Levrault, 1928, Fr. 24. 

Paschaendaele and the Somme: a Diary of 1917. By H. Quiciey. London: 
Methuen, 1928. 6s. 

L’Offensive allemande de 1918: les conditions politiques et militaires. By Com- 
MANDANT L. Kioerz. Paris: Alfred Costes, 1928. Pp. 78. 

La Bataille de France (21 mars—é avril, 1918). By Commanvant L. Kuoertz. 
Paris: Payot, 1928. Pp. 263. 

Entstehung, Durchfiihrung und Zusammenbruch der Offensive von 1918. By 
Generat von Kunt. Berlin: Deutsche Verlagsgeselischaft fiir Politik und 
Geschichte, 1928. M. 8. 

Die Aufzeichnungen des Generalmajors Max Hoffman. Berlin: Verlag fiir Kul- 
turpolitik, 1928. 2 vols. M. 15, 

Memoranda, mostly unpublished and relating chiefly to the war, by the Ger- 
man general who forced through the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk and who has pub- 
lished The War of Neglected Opportunities. 

Siz Months with the Sixth Brigade. By Cuartes Crawrorp. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri: E. B. Barnett, 1928. $1.50. 

America’s Part. By Bricaprer Genera H. J. Remiy. New York: Cosmopolitan 
Book Corp., 1928. Pp. xiii4326. $3.50. 

As They Saw Us. Edited by Georce Sytvester Viereck. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. $3.50. 

Opinions of the American army from Foch, Ludendorff, and others. 

The War in the Air. Being the Story of the Part Played in the Great War by the 
Royal Air Force. Vol. Il. By H. A. Jones. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1928. 17s. 6d. 

The Story of a North Sea Air Station. Being Some Account of the Early Days 
of the Royal Flying Corps (Naval Wing) and of the Part Played Thereafter 
by the Air Station at Great Yarmouth and Its Opponents during the War, 
1914-1918. By C. F. Snowpen Gameate. Oxford: University Press, 1928. 
21s, 

The Zeppelins. By Carrarn Ernst A. Leymann and Howarp Mrvcos. Lon- 
don: Putnams, 1928. 18s. 

Military Operations, Egypt and Palestine, from the Outbreak of War with Ger- 
many to June, 1917. Compiled by Lireurenant Generat Sm Georce Mac- 
Munw and Caprain Cynit Fatts. Vol. I and separate case of maps. Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office, 1928. 12s, 6d, and 5s. 6d. 

The Palestine Campaigns. By Coronet A. P. Wavett. London: Constable, 
1928. 12s. 6d. 

With Horse and Morse in Mesopotamia: The Story of Anzacs in Asia, Edited 
by Keast Burke. Sydney: Arthur McQuitty & Co., 1928. Pp. 200. 
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Official History of Australia in the War, 1914-1918. Vol. 1X, The Royal Aus- 
tralian Navy. By A. W. Jose. Vol. X, The Australians at Rabaul. By 
Lacutenant Coronet S. S. MacKenzie. Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 1928, 
308. each. 

The Murmansk Venture. By Mason Generar Sm C. Maynanv. London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1928. 20s, 

Reputations Ten Years After. By Carrarn B. H. Lappett Harr. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1928. 

My Mystery Ships. By Rear Apmirat Gorpvon Camrpsetr, London: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1928. 20s. 

Emden, By Franz Josern, Parnce or Honenzortern. London: Jenkins, 1928. 
12s. 6d. 

I nostri alleati navali. By Camitito Manrront. Milan: Mondadori, 1928. 20 lire. 

Naval Operations. Vol. IV, June, 1916, to April, 1917. By Sm Henry Newso rr, 
C.H. London: Longmans, 1928. 16s. Maps in separate case, 5s. 

Raiders of the Deep. By Lowett Tuomas. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1928. Pp. 363. $2.50. 

An account of submarine warfare. 

The Sea Devil: The Story of Count Felix von Luckner. By Loweit Tomas. 
London: Heinemann, 1928. 10s. 6d. 

Die franzisische Propaganda im Weltkrieg gegen Deutschland 1914-1918. By 
G. Huser. Munich: Pfeiffer, 1928. Pp. xvi4+-314. M. 10. 

Die Zimmerwalder Bewegung 1914 bis 1919. Die Internationale und der Welt- 
krieg. By Ancerica Batapanorr. Materials collected by Cart Griinpenc. 
Leipzig: Hirschfeld, 1928. Pp. 160. 

Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1914, 1915, Sup- 
plements. 2 vols. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928, Pp. eccix 
+862, ccliv+ 1080. 

Vor dem Eintritt Amerikas in den Weltkrieg: Deutsche Propaganda in den 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 1914-1915. By Honsr P. Farcxe. Dres- 
den: Carl Reissner, 1928. M. 6. 

The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. Arranged as a Narrative by Caries 
Seymour, Provost and Sterling Professur of History, Yale University. Vol. 
III, Into the World War. Vol. IV, The Ending of the War. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xviii4-453, 552. $10.00. 

The New World: Problems in Politicai Geography. By Isatan Bowman, Pu.D. 
4th ed. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. v+ 
803. 

Students of the peace treaties of 1919-20 have long appreciated this book 
for its maps, the like of which are not to be found elsewhere. There are 257 in 
this edition, as compared with 215 in the first; particularly valuable are four 
large-scale colored maps of Jugoslavia. The text has been revised to take ac- 
count of events of 1927. 

Statesmen of the War in Retrospect 1918-1928. By Witt1am Martin. New 
York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1928. Pp. xiii4-329. $5.00. 

Monetary Policy, 1914-1928. By D. M. Mason. London: Martin Hopkinson, 
1928. 7s. 6d. 

The Drafting of the Covenant. By Davin Hunter Mrixer. 2 vols. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1928. 

Versailles. By Kant Farevricn Nowax. London: Victor Gollancz, 1928. 15s. 
A German version of the Peace Conference, by a somewhat sensational 

writer. 
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Documents diplomatiques secrets russes 1914-1917. D’aprés les archives du min- 
istére des affaires étrangétres A Petrograd. Traduit du russe par I. Poton- 
sky. Paris: Payot, 1928. Pp. 331. 

Falsehood in War Time: Containing an Assortment of Lies Circulated through- 
out the Nations during the Great War. By Anruur Ponsonsy, M.P. Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1928. Pp. 192. 2s. 6d. 

The assortment is drawn chiefly from British sources. The discussion of the 
story of the Potsdam Conference of July 5, 1914, does not indicate that the story 
originated in Germany. 

Thy Economic Problems of Europe, Pre-War and After. By M. Pumps Paice. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1928. 8s. 6d. 

The Mirage of Versailles. By Hermann Srecemann. Translated by R. T. 
Crank. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928, $5.00. 

King Akhnaton. By Simton Srrunsxy. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1928. Pp. 306. $2.50. 

A satire, in Egyptian guise, of Woodrow Wilson, the drafting of the Cov- 
enant of the League of Nations, and the Peace Conference. 

The Origins of the League Covenant: Documentary History of Its Drafting. By 
Fiorence Wuson. London: Leonard and Virginia Woolf, Hogarth Press, 
1928. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


Introduction 4 Uhistoire hongroise. By F. Ecxnant. Paris: Champion, 1928, 
Pp. 178. 

Das Kirchenpatronat in Béhmen. By Jonann Scutenz. (“Quellen und For- 
schungen aus dem Gebiete der Geschichte,” Band 4.) Reichenberg: Krauss, 
1928. Pp. 488, M. 10. 

Fragments de Vhistoire de ma vie. By the Prince pe Lions. Edited by F. Leunt- 
pant. Tome I. Paris: Plon, 1928, Fr. 25. 

Autobiography of a Belgian general in the Austrian service during the Na- 
poleonic period. 

Vie de général de Pimodan (1822-1860). By Gasaiet ve Prmopan. With a Pref- 
ace by Grorces Goryav. Paris: Champion, 1928. Pp. xx4-372. 

A laudatory study of the career of a French royalist who fought in the 
armies of Austria and the pope. 


Metternich in neuer Beleuchtung und sein geheimer Briefwechsel mit dem baye- 


rischen Staatsminister Wrede. By Vicron Bist. Vienna: L. W. Seidel, 1928, 

Pp. 439. M. 18. 

The letters were exchanged between April, 1831, and the end of 1834, In 
spite of the title, the author’s interpretation of Metternich is rather conventional 
and in sharp opposition to the views of Srbik. 

The Diary of Philipp von Neumann, 1819-1850. Edited by E. Benesronp Cuan- 
ceLtor. 2 vols. London: Philip Allan, 1928. 42s. 

Neumann, an intimate of Metternich, late in life married an English noble- 
woman. He provides an interesting picture of exclusive society and records his 
own diplomatic missions. The Washington legation was offered him, but was de- 
clined. 

Mazimilian and Charlotte of Mexico. By Count Econ Carsar Cortt. 2 vols. New 

York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. $12.50. 

Mazimilian von Mexico. Ende eines Kaisers. By Paixz Ferrx zu Satm-Savtm. 

Aus dem Tagebuch herausgegeben von Orro Hetirncuavs. Freiburg: 

Herder, 1928. Pp. viii4+195. M. 4. 
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Franz Joseph I. Der Untergang eines Reiches. By Cant Tscuurrix. Hellerau 
bei Dresden: Avalun-Verlag, 1928. Pp. 650. 

Fragmente eines politischen Tagesbuches. Die stidslawische Frage und Oester- 
reich-Ungarn vor dem Weltkrieg. By Joseru M. Barrnrerruer. Heraus- 
gegeben und eingeleitet von Prorrsson JosepH Repiicu. Berlin: Verlag 
fiir Kulturpolitik, 1928. Pp. 330. 

Dr. Baernreither was one of the few statesmen of the Dual Monarchy who 
appreciated the significance of the Southern Slav question, and was anxious to 
solve it by a policy of conciliation and concession. His book throws much new 
light on the difficulties in the way of such a solution and on the motives of Austro- 
Hungarian policy. His records of conversations with German, Italian, and Rou- 
manian statesmen are also important for the study of pre-war diplomacy. Pro- 
fessor Redlich contributes an appreciation of the man, who was evidently a cul- 
tured and delightful gentleman. 

Briefe (1914-1918). By Grar Sreran Tisza. Edited by Oskar von WertTHEIMER. 
I. Band. Berlin: Reimar Hobbing, 1928. Pp. 272. 

A selection of the letters already published in Hungarian. 

The Economic Policy of Austria-Hungary during the War. By Dr. Gustav 
Gratz and Proresson Ricuarp Scuiiter. English version by W. A.ison 
Puiturrs. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. For the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. $3.50. 

Kaiser Karl. Aus der Geheimmappe seines Kabinettschefs. By Grar von 
Porzer-Hoprrz- Vienna: Amalthea-Verlag, 1928. 

Die Katastrophe. Die Zertriimmerung Osterreich-Ungarns und das Werden der 
Nachfolgestaaten, By Eomunp von Guatse-Horstenav. Vienna: Amalthea- 
Verlag, 1928. Pp. 528. M. 15. 

The Czechoslovak Nation’s Struggle for Independence. By Jarosiav PapovSex. 
Prague: “Orbis” Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. 84. 

An account of Czechoslovak policy, 1914-18, with interesting maps showing 
the journeys of the Czech leaders and the march of the legions. 

The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and the Rise of the Czecho- 
slovak State. By Jan OpoéensxyY. Prague: “Orbis” Publishing Co., 1928. 
Pp. 218. 

A detailed narrative of events, September—December, 1918. 

Germanisierung oder Slavisierung? Entgegnung auf Masaryks Buch: Das neue 
Europa. By R. Napotny. Berlin: Stolberg, 1928. Pp. 208. M. 6.50. 

Souvenirs de Guerre et de Révolution. By Evovarp Bene’. Paris: Ernest Le- 
roux, 1928. Pp. 570. 

This is a fuller rendering of the original Czech edition than either the Ger- 
man (Der Aufstand der Nationen |Berlin: Cassirer, 1928]) or English (My 
War Memoirs [Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928]) translations. 

Publikace o Ceskoslovensku v Cizich Jazycich. (“Publications on Czechoslovakia 
in Foreign Languages.”) Prague: “Orbis” Publishing Company, 1928. Pp. 


144, 
A useful, though not very critical, bibliography of works in all the Euro- 


pean languages. 
FRANCE 
The Story of France from Julius Caesar to Napoleon IIT. By Pav. van Dyke, 
formerly Pine Professor of History at Princeton University. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. xvi+539. $3.50. 
Les forces historiques de la France. La tradition dans Vorientation politique des 


provinces. By P. pe Pressac. Paris: Hachette, 1928. Fr. 15. 
Le Berry vu par un Berrichon. By Hucurs Laraire. Pp. 336. Paris: J. Gamber, 


1928. 
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Histoire de Tourcoing. By J. E. van ver Daiesscue. Edition décorée par Mav- 
rice Lesace. 2 vols. Tourcoing: Georges Frére, 1928. Pp. xi, 203, 267. 

Les éntrées solennelles et triomphales 4 la Renaissance, 1484-1551. By Jostrne 
Cuartrov. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires, 1928. Pp. 158. Fr. 30. 

The Chevalier Bayard. By Samvuet SuHettaparcer. New York: Century Co., 
1928. $4.00. 

Roger de Commingues, Sieur de Sanbole, Gowverneur de Metz (1558-1615). By 
C. Dersiay. Paris: Les Presses Universitaires, 1928. Fr. 25. 

Le Maréchal de La Force (1558-1652). By the Duc pe ta Force. Tome II. 
Paris: Emile-Paul, 1928. Fr. 18. 

Agrippa d’Aubigné et le parti protestant, contribution & Vhistoire de la Ré- 
forme en France. By Anmanp Garnier, docteur és lettres. 3 vols. Paris: 
Fischbacher, 1928. 

Politics and Religion in Sixteenth-Century France. By Franxurn Caries 
Pautm. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. 299. $2.00. 

La vie de Margueritte de Valois, reine de Navarre et de France, 15538-1615. By 
J. H. Marresor. Paris: Hachette, 1928, Fr. 45. 

The Establishment of French Absolutism (1574-1610). By Franxurn CHartes 
Patm. (“Landmarks in History.”) New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1928. 
Pp. vi+86. 

Henri IV. By Pierre ve Vaissiizee. Paris: Anthéme Fayard, 1928. Pp. 206. 
Fr. 16.50. 

La monarchie d’ancien régime en France. De Henri IV a Louis XIV. By G. 
Packs. Paris: Colin, 1928. Fr. 9. 

The Magnificent Montmorency, 1595-1632. By Cram Hugues Hartmann, M.A., 
B.Lrrr. London: Routledge, 1928. 12s. 6d. 

L’organisation défensive des frontidres du Nord et de VEst au XVII° siécle. By 
Gaston Zetter. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1928. Pp. 133. 

Les premiers commis des affaires étrangéres au XVII* et au XVIIT® siecle. 
D’aprés les recherches de Louis Delavaud completées et continuées par lau- 
teur. By Camitze Piccroni. Paris: Boccard, 1928. Pp. 282. 

Le Paris de Louis XIII, 1610-1643. By J. Tu. pe Castetnav. Paris: Hachette, 
1928. Fr. 12. 

Les Oratoriens a Saint-Louis des Francais, établissement du pouvoir de Vam- 
bassadeur de France sur Véglise nationale (1617-1629). By Mor. J. M. Vipat. 
Paris: Auguste Picard, 1928. Pp. 134. 

Histoire de la Guadeloupe sous lVancien régime, 1635-1789. By M. Sattneav. 
Paris: Payot, 1928. Fr. 30. 

Louis XIV. By Louis Bertranp. Translated by C. B. Cuase. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1928. $5.00. 

A highly uncritical biography that exalts the Grand Monarch, without giv- 
ing much attention to his foreign policy. 

Mémoires de Saint Simon. Edited by A. ve Borstiste with the collaboration of 
L. Lecesrre and J. pe Borstiste. Vol. XL. Paris: Hachette, 1928. Pp. 483. 

The Life and Death of an Ideal: France in the Classical Age. By Atsert Got- 
rarp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. x4-391. $4.50. 

Les inspecteurs des manufactures sous Vancien régime (1669-1792). By F. 
Bacau. Paris: Hachette, 1928. Fr. 40. 

The Amazing Life of John Law. By Georges Ouparv. New York: Payson & 
Clarke, 1928. 

Versailles et la cour de France. By P. pe Notnac. Tome V, Louis XV et Marie 
Leszinska. Paris: L. Conrad, 1928. Fr. 30. 
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